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*Tis vain to offer the fame things to all, 
And different times for different efforts call. 








ArT. I. A Refutation of Calvinifm; in which the Doctrines 
of Original Sin, Grace, Regeneration, Juftification, and Uni- 
verfal Redemption, are explained, and the peculiar Tenets 
maintained by Calvin upon .- Points are proved to be 
contrary to Scripture, to the Writings of the antient Fa- 
thers of the Chriftian Church, and to the public Formularies 
of the Church of England. By George Tomline, D.D. 

R.S. Lord Bifbop of Lincoln, and Dean of St. Paul’s, 
London. 8vo. 600 pages, 12s.. Cadell and Davies, &c. 
London. 1811. 


” UUM primum mali cujufque erroris putredo erumpere 


ceeperit, et ad defenfionem fui quedam Sacre Legis 

verba furari, eaque fallaciter et fraudulenter exponere, ftatim 

interpretando: canoni majorum fententia congregand funt: qui- 

bus illud quodcunque exurgit novitium, ideoque profanum, et 

abfque ulla ambage prodatur, et fine ulla retractatione damnetur. 

Sed corum duntaxat Patrum fententiz conferende funt, qui in 

fide et communione catholica fanéte; fapienter, conftanter viven- 

tes, docentes et permanentes, vel mori in Chrifto fideliter, vel 
occidi pro Chrifto feliciter meruerunt.’’ 

Ff Such 
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Such are the words of Vincentius Lerinenfis, who under 
the name of Peregrinus fought the battles of the church i in 
the Vth century againft the innovations of Heretics *. 

A plan fimilar to that propofed by Vincentius has been 
lately adopted by the learned and Right Rev. Bifhop of 
Lincoln in the Refutation of Calvinifm, which we now 
bring ferward with fingular fatisfa€tion to the notice of our 
readers. 

When the merits of an author are but er known, the 
notice of a reviewer may confer notoriety : when his repu- 
tation is at all doubtful, the pcre Bi of a reviewer 
may eftablith it firmly ; but on the prefent occafion, were 
the voice of criticifm filent, the name of ToMLINE would 
{till demand attention ; ‘and were its panegyric withheld, the 
fame of the learned Bifhop would {till hold the fame exalted 
Hation, which his talents as a theological writer have long ago 
obtained, It would be idle, therefore, to commence this 
article with the commendation of the author: nor need we 
infift on the importance of the fobjects, to which he has de- 
voted his attention. ‘The writer is the Bifhop of Lincoln; 
and were not the topics of fuch a nature, as to merit pt ublic 
attention, the difcuflion of them would have been left to fome 
other difputant. 

The work confifts of eight chapters ; and of its origin and 
progreis, the author gives the following account in his pre« 
face. 


“¢ The firft, fecond, and fourth chapters, include the charges 
which I delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Lincoln at my 
laft three triennial vifitations, with very confiderable additions. 
The firft of thefe Charges upon Univerfal Redemption, I pub. 
lifhed in the year 1803, at the requeit of clergy ; and having 
received a fimilar requelt refpecting my Charges of 1806 and 
1809, I deferred the publication of them, till 1 had completed 
the plan which I had formed to myfelf. It appeared to me, that 
the importance of the fubjects, efpecially at the prefent moment, 
required that they fhould be difcufled more at length than the 
time ufually allowed to an Epifcopal Charge will permit ; ; and I 





* Macna BrsuiotH. Parrum. Colon. Agripp. 1618, 
Tom. V. p. II. page 248; Vincentius was a native of Lerina, 
(S. Honorat), where there was a Monaftery famous for the proe 
duétion of learned men. ‘It is celebrated by Sidonius Apollinaris, 
Carm, XVI. 109. 


ss Quantos il!a infula plana 
Miulcrit in coelum montes.’’ 
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thought that I might render fome fervice to our Eftablithed 
Church, if I colleéted and publifhed the fentiments of the fathers 
of the firft four or five centuries, upon thefe interefting points, 
and contrafted them with a fufficient number of paffages from the 
works of Calvin, to convey a clear idea of his fyftem in his 
own words. I was fcarcely aware of what I had undertaken, in 
this latter part of my plan. ‘The duties of my very extenfive 
diocefe, with other avocations of a private nature, did not foon 
afford me leifure for fo laborious a work, as that of carefully ex. 
amining nearly feventy folio volumes, and extracting from them 
what related to the fubjetts in queftion. I have, however, at 
length performed the talk ; and I deemed it incumbent upon me 
to make this ftatement, as an apology to my clergy, for what 
might otherwife have been confidered a culpable tardinefs in com. 
plying with their wifhes, and in fulfilling my own promife,’* 
P, ix. 


Thus far we have ufed the Bifhop’s own words. Tothefe 
three chapters, then, the third chapter muft be confidered as 
an addition, as muft the four which form the latter part of 
the volume. 

[n the firft chapter, the reader is prefented with an examie 
nation of the doétrine refpeéting Original Sin, Free Will, 
and the Operation of the Holy Spirit. Chapter Il. treats of 
Regeneration. The IIId. of Juftification, Faith and Good 
Works. The 1Vth. of Univerfal Redemption, . Eleétion, 
and Reprobation. Chapter V. contains Quotations from 
the ancient Fathers of the Chriftian Churci in chronologi- 
cal order, colle&ted for the purpofe of proving, that they 
maintained doctrines in direét oppofition to the peculiar tenets 
of Calvinifm ; and the edition, volume and page of each 
author is regularly mentioned. Chapter VI. gives Quota- 
tions from the Fathers in order to prove, that the earlieft 
Heretics maintained opinions greatly refembling the peculiar 
tenets of Calvinifm. Thefe paffages from the primitive 
writers are about three hundred and eighty. Chapter VII. 
contains about fixty Quotations from different worksof Calvin. 

Calvini Inft. Chrift. Rel. - - Geneve. 1617 











Kpiftolz - I ce Geneve. 1617 
Comment. in Apoft. Epift. wT ie a 1556 
Opufcula - - - 1612 


Thefe are followed by the LAmbBeru Articles, and thofe 
of the Synop oF DorT from Heylin’s Quinquarticular 
Hiftory. Chapter VIII. containsa brief Hiftorical Account 
of what are now called Calviniftic Doctrines, from the days 
of the Apoftles to the zra of the reformation, with a few 
remarks on the public formularies of our own church. 


Fife? In 
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In perufing the Ref UTATION the reader will be muck 
pleafed with the perfpicuity of the ftyle, in which the Bith 
difcuffes fuch abftrule fubyeéts, as well as with the force and 
clegance, with whicli many of the topics are argued. No 
metaphyfical fubtilties will puzzle him; nor will he be fati- 
gued by any tedious details. ‘The interpretations of the 
texts from Scripture are given in plain terms; and the 
language of our formularies is fo clear and decided, that, 
in appealing to their authority, explanation has rarely. been 
employed, except in occafional references to the arti- 
cles. 

In producing the quotations from the fathers, beginning 
with Ignatius, and extending to Theodoret, the Bilhop in- 
forms us, that he lays before his readers a mafs of confiftent 
and decifive evidence againii the Calviniftic fyflem; and that 
he has not felééted merely what fuited his own purpofe, nor 
{upprefled what might favour his opponents; yet that his 
enquiry has not furnilhed a fingle paflage from the fathers, 
with the exception of St. Augutftine’s latter works, which 
maintained any one of the peculiar tenets of Calvin. 


‘© Tf Calvinifts, then,’? the Bifhop proceeds, ‘ pretend, that 
abfolute decrees, the unconditional cleétion and reprobation 
of individuals, particular redemption, irrefiftible grace, and the 
entire deftru¢tion of free-will in man in confequence of the fall, 
were the doctrines of the primitive Church of Chritt, let them 
cite their authority, let them refer to the works, in which 
thefe dottrines are actually taught. If fuch opinions were really 
held, we could not fail to meet with fome trace of them in the 
various and voluminous works of the numerous authors, which 
are ftill extant. I affert, that no fuch trace is to be found; and 
I challenge the calvinifts of the prefent day to produce an author 
prior to Auguftine, who maintained what are now called Cal- 
viniftic opinions. What weight is due to Auguftine, I leave my 
readers to decide, when they fhall have feen my quotations from 
the greater part of his works in the fixth chapter, and alfo the 
obfervations refpecting him in the concluding chapter. But in 
any cafe he is but one, unfupported by any earlier writer (and 
even by himfelf, before his judgment was perverted by the 
warmth of the Pelagian controverfy,) againit a cloud of witneffes, 
all of whom lived nearer to the apoftolical times, and concur in 


bearing an oppofite teftimony, in uninterrupted fucceffion, through 
a period of four complete centuries.’ P. vi, 


His lordfhip has fomettmes found it neceflary to quote 
the fame texts of Scripture, and to ufe the fame arguments - 
is different parts of his work ; for which he apologizes, by 

informing 
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informing us, that his defign was to make each chapter a 
whole. 

At the end of the laft of the original cherges, the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics was decidedly oppoled. The paflage 
has been very properly omitted in this Refutation, as_ it did 
not relate to Calvinifm. On fo important a fubjeét, how- 
ever, our readers, we doubt not, will join us in wifhing to 
perufe the fentiments of the Bifhop of Lincoln, in any 
fhape, in which he may, on fome future occafion, give 
them to the public.—We are glad, that the part relative to 
the parochial clergy, as it formed a portion of the firlt charge, 
was fuffered to keep its place in the firft chapter. 

In the review of a work from the pen of a prelate fo 
eminent for his learning, and {o diftinguifhed by his Theo- 
logical labours——-a work on fubjetis of fuch importance, 


‘and publifhed at a time, when the enemies to our Reformed 


Church are evidently, and avowedly employed in endea. 
vouring to undermine it—built, as we ‘believe it is, on a rock 
-—our readers would doubtlefs feel difappointed, 1f we were to 
lay before them merely a charaéter of the ReruTATION 
or CALVINISM BY BirsHor TOMLINE, whofe name will 
{tand preeminent in the annals of the See of Lincoln, how- 
ever proudly it may boatt of its’Tennifons, Wakes, Gibfons, 
or Sanderfons. It is intended, therefore, to give an abridge- 
ment of this volume, inthe Britifh Critic. We thall take 
the liberty, however,—-which we truft the author will par. 
don,—of changing the order, which has been obferved 1 

difpofing the chapters in the Original. The AnriDGE- 
MENT will commence with the eighth chapter of the Rer- 
FUTATION, 


‘6 ” BRIEF HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF WHAT ARE NOW 
CALLED CALVINISTIC DOCTRINES, 


“« The peculiar tenets of Calvinifm are not only in direét 
oppofition to the doétrines maintained in the primitive church 
of Chrift; but it is certain alfo, that there is a great fimilarity 
between the Calviniftic fyftem, and the opinions broached by 
the earlieft heretics.—The affertion of Simon Magus, who is 
mentioned in the A&ts, and called the firft Chriftian heretic, 
that ‘men are faved according to his grace, and not according 
to juft works,’ contains in it the ‘eflence of Calvinifm ; and 
Irenzus confidered it to be an_heretical opinion. Calvinifm 
may be traced in the tenets of the Bafilidians, who confidered 
faith as a gift of nature, not as the rational confent of a mind 
endowed with free-will, or as in any degree acquired by human 
exertion ; and who reprefented faith and election as confined to 
their own fect, and conveying 4 aflurance of falvation. The 
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Valentinians, like the Calvinifts of later days, affirmed, that one 
part of mankind is certain of falvation, and another incapa. 
ble of attaining it; that fome men are naturally good, and 
fome naturally bad ; ‘and they called themfelves the elect feed 
pre-ordained to falvation. ‘The Manichzans denied the freedom 
of the human will; fpoke of the elect as perfons, who could not 
fin, or fail of fal vation ; ; and of man’s nature, as incapable of 
change. Thefe and fimilar heretics of the fecond and third 
centuries, were all of the Gnoftic fe&t*. Their religion was 
a mixture of Eaftern philofophy with divine revelation, Their 
abfurd notions concerning the origin of evil, and the creation 
and government of the world, being contrary to the principles of 
the Gofpel, were little noticed by the early orthodox fathers. 
During the firft four centuries there is nothing of a controverfial 
fpirit in the expofition, which the Fathers have given of the 
texts in fcripture, which have fince their time been the fubject 
of fo much difpute. Their fenfe of thefe paffages was the fenfe 
admitted by all the members of the Catholic church. Their 
object was, to eftablifh the divine origin of the Gofpel difs 
penfation ; and to enforce the neceflity of lively faith and prac. 
tical obedience. The univerfality of the redemption purchafed 
by the death of Chritt: the afliftance of divine grace vouchfafed 
to every fincere believer of the Gofpel: the freedom of the 
human will, and the pofibility of every Chriftian working out 
his falvation, are treated as fundamental and undifputed truths, 
In the sth century, Pelagius extolled the powers of the human 
mind beyond the influence of the Holy Spirit. He was warmly 
oppofed by Auguitine, bifhop of Hippo in Africa, a man of 
lively parts, but of untteady principles; and fo deficient in 
Jearning, that it is doubted, whether he could read the New 
Teftament in the original, or was acquainted with the writings 
of the primitive Fathers. He was in early life a Manichzan, 
and when he renounced that herefy, fome remains of it re. 
mained; fo that in combating the error of Pelagius, he naturally 
fell into the oppofite extreme, He afferted the neceflity of divine 
grace informing a Chriitian temper and a faving faith, but main- 
tained, that human exertions are of no avail, and that the whole 
of man’s falvation is effeéted by the irrefittible operation of the 
Holy Spirit ; and that God, from the foundation of the world, 
decreed to fave fome men, and to confign others to eternal 
punithment +, The tenets of the Bafilidians and Valentinians 
upon 








* Irenzus. Difs. 1. p. $7. | 
+ “© Thefe do&rines were fo directly in oppofition to what he 
had written before the Pelagian controverfy, that towards the 
end of his life he thought it neceffary to publifh * Retractations,’ 


in which he acknowledged a change of opinion ;-—I know . no 
author, 
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upon thefe points, without their other abfurdities were brought 
forth, from the Eaftern philofophy, by a perfon of high ftation, 
and of orthodox faith, and put into a fyitematic form, for the 
refutation of an acknowledged and dangerous error. Yet ftill 


"there was not a general adoption of the novel doétrine of Ab. 


folute Decrees. Almoft the whole body of Chriftians adhered 
to the opinions concerning predeftination and grace, which had 

revailed, without interruption, for more than four centuries ; and 
the fubject was fcarcely difcuffed in the next four hundred years*. 
About the middle of the ninth century, Gotefchalc + brought 
Auguftine again into notice, but gave fo much offence, that he 
was degraded from the priefthood, publicly whipped in the 
prefence of Charles the Bald, king of France, and committed to 
prifon for the reft of his life. His doétrines were condemned in 
two councils, and though the proceedings again&® him were une 
juttifiable, they declare the fentiments of the Church at this 
period. In the darker ages, which fucceeded, lived the School- 
men. The earlieft of them ftrongly inclined to the opinions of 
Auguftine ; and the latter did not entirely agree with each 
other upon predeftination, yet it does not appear, that any of 
them denied freedom of will, or were advocates for abfolute 
and irrefpective decrees. Nearer to the Reformation, we find the 
Dominicans and Auguftines contending for the irrefittibility of 
divine grace and unconditional election, while the Francifcans | 
and Jefuits maintained the oppofite opinions. At the period 
immediately preceding the Reforniation, the church of Rome in. 
culcated the doétrine of human merit; and, with this view, 
grace and eleétion were reprefented as the reward of forefeen 
voluntary good works in each individual. This tenet was op. 
pofed by Luther and Melanéthon, who contended, that by the 
Gofpel covenant the grace of God is gratuitoufly beftowed upon 
all believers, and that the whole fyftem of congruous and cone 
dign merit, which had fo long difgraced the Chriftian church, 
ought to be abandoned as unfounded and mifchievous. Thefe 
two eminent reformers, difcouraged all fpeculation concerning 
the counfels of God, beyond what is clearly revealed; and when 
their Creed was fully fettled, they unequivocally maintained the 
dottrines of univerfal grace, and the liberty of the human will 





author, antient or modern, in whofe works there are fo many 
contradittions and inconfiftencies as in thofe of Auguttine,”’ 

* «© Jn this interval lived Pope Gregory the Great, no 
advocate for abfolute decrees. Hincmar, page 35. The fame 
author alfo fays, that Leo the Great fupported the doétrine of 
univerfal redemption.’’ P. 274. 

+ ** Gotefchalcus . , . hujus inique fabulationis refufe:tator. 
Hincmar, p. 101.” 
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to accept or reject the offered means of Salvation. ‘The doétrineg 
of Auguftine were revived by Calvin: his acutenefs, confidence, 
and zeal, foon made them the fource of much diffenfion in 
. Germany, France, and Switzerland. ae 

** Such were the origin and progrefs of what are now called 
Calviniftic opinions, from the days of the Apoftles to the era 
of the reformation,—from Simon Magus to the reformer of 
Geneva. . Let us now turn to our own Church, 

‘© The diftinétions of the different fe@&s of Proteftantifm 
were little regarded in this kingdom at the time of the refor. 
mation. The ftruggle was, whether popery or proteftantifm 
fhould prevail ; our reformers exerted their ftrength to abolith 
popifh corruptions ; but did not favour this or that leader of the 
reformation in other countries: Bucer* and Martyr, who were 
fuppofed to have adopted the opinions of Calyin, were invited 
into England, and-placed as profeffors of divinity, the former 
at Cambridge, the latter at Oxford, On the other hand, 
Cranmer declined the offered affiftance of Calvin, and confulted 
‘Melan&thon +, who certainly did not agree with Calvin; and 
our Articles more nearly coincide with the Augfbourg Confeflion, 
which is decidedly Anti-Calviniftic, than with any other public 
declaration of faith. The mifchiefs arifing to the Proteftant 
caufe, from certain opinions, unconnected with Popery, were 
frefh before the eyes of our reformers; and operated powerfully 
on them; yet, without diffembling or fhrinking, they were 
content to exprefs dottrines, in oppofition to the peculiarities 
of Calvin, in mild and general terms, and frequently in the 
very language of Scripture. Thus all offence and difpute upon 
points of this nature were avoided, till Popery was confidered 
as no longer formidable. Soon after the reformation was accom. 
plifhed, fome of our Divines, who had taken refuge at Geneva 
during queen Mary’s perfecution, began to avow and maintain 
the doétrines of Calvin ¢, and to urge the neceflity of a change 
in our public formularies. , Thefe difcuffions were carried on 
with fome warmth in Elizabeth’s reign ; but her {pirit prevented 
any ferious inconvenience. In the feeble reign of her fucceffor, 
the opinions of Calvin made confiderable progrefs, and naturally 
weakened fubordination, to regal authority ; and the injudicious 
conduét of Charles the Firft gave full {cope for the operation of 
thofe principles, which terminated in the tragical death of that 
unfortunate Monarch, and the temporary fubverfion, of our 





— 


* « Bucerdied in 1551, the year before our 42 Articles were 
drawn up, which were the bafis of our prefent 39 Articles.’’ 

+ ‘* Melanéthon alfo was invited into England before March 
1534, and repeatedly afterwards, but he did not come.” 
tT © Heylin’s Quing. Hift. [III, 19. p. 609.]”” . Civ 
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Civil-and Ecclefiaftical Conftitution, Upon the return of 
Charles the Second, the ufe of the Liturgy, which had been ° 
many years laid afidey.was reftored with improvements of no 
Calviniftic tendency ; amd it has remained in that ftate to the 
‘prefent time. The Calvinifts had attempted clandeftinely to 
procure fome apparent authority to their opinions, by means of 
the Lambeth Articles* towards the end of Elizabeth's reign, 
and more publickly in the Hampton Court Conference +, in .the 
beginning of the reign of James the Firft; and again at the 
Savoy Conference, foon after the reftoration of Charles the 
Second. 'Thefe repeated attempts to introduce the principles 
of Calvin, into our public Formularies, inconteftably prove, that 
they were not framed according to the fyftem of that reformer ; 
and what paffed upon thofe occafions plainly fhews, that the 
body of the clergy and nation, was, at all thofe different periods, 
decidedly Anti-Calviniftic. The early Calvinifts of this country 
thus failed in their endeavours to obtain a change in our Public 
Formularies, Hence their more modern fucceflors, defpairin 
of alteration, adopt a different mode of proceeding, and boldly 
contend, that the Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies, are already 
Calviniftic, and admit of no other interpretation {."’ 





We fhall now proceed, according to the propofed plan, 
with a view of the doftrines examined in the firft chapter 
of the ReruTATION, 


J. ORIGINAL sIN, FREE WILL, AND THE OPERATION 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A List of the paflages quoted from the works of CAL- 
VIN on thefe points, by the Bifhop of Lincoln }. 

InsTITUTES. I. 15.8. [Refut. of Calv. p. 527.] III. 23. 
4,|540.] In Rom. VI. 6. and VII. 14. [540.] Derocc. 
Der pRevip. p. 736. and 738, [ 55S. ] , 

InstituT. ], 15.8. [p. 527.| II. 2. a at II. 3. 
9. 10.[529.] 11. 4,1.3. [581] InRom. VII. 14. [546.] 
VII. 7. [547 


InsTITUT. ‘ 18. 2. [528.] II. 3. 10. [530.] In Rom. 


VIII.6. [546.] XI. 32. [553.] 





* Refutat, of Calvin. p. 360to p. 565. 
+ Ibid. p. 565. 


t ‘*Onthe other hand, our Articles are fometimes called 
Arminian; which is manifeftly abfurd, as they were drawn up 
in their prefent form in 1562, and-Atminius was born in 1560. 
The fame obfervation will apply to our Liturgy and Homilies,’? 

§ Many of thefe citations, like thofe from the Fathers, relate 
to more than one of Calvin’s tenets, They are, however, 


generally placed only under the more prominent head, 
A List 
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A List of the quotations from the ancient Fathers of the 
Chriflian Church, for the purpofe of proving, that the 
earlic Heretics entertained opinions greatly refembling 
the peculiar tenets of CALVINISM is@mitted. 

Thefe citations pence’ relate to faith and good works ; 
or to clection and reprobation. The authors are, Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Cyril of Jeru- . 
falem, Epiphanius, Gregory of Nazianzum,—Jerome and 
Theodoret. We thall mention them here, once for all, and 
muft refer thofe readers, who are defirous of examining the 
refemblances between the ancient herefies of Saturninus, 
Bafilides, Valentinus, and Marcion, and the peculiar tenets 
of Calvin, to the original REFUTATION. Their labour 
will be pleafingly rewarded, and they may feel encouraged 
to hope, that in thee degenerate days of herefy and fchifm, 
the true Church of Chriit will be able to meet the attacks of 
its enemies, with as much temper, energy, and fuc- 
cefs, as the churchmen of old repelled the efforts of the 
Heretics and Schifmatics, who were their contemporaries. 


A Lisr of the Quotations from the ancient Fathers of 
the Chriftian Church, in chronological order, for the purpofe 
of proving, that they maintained do¢trines in direét oppo. 
fition to the peculiar tenets of Calvin. | 

*©OricinaL Sin. Serms, p. 412. in the Refut. of Caly. 
Auguttine 443. 

“Free witt. Icnratius. p. 288. Justin MaARtyrR 290, 
291, 292, 294, 295, 297,299. Tatian g00. Irnenzxus 
302, 304, 397, 309. Crem. ALEX. 311, 312) 313, 314, 
31S, 317, g18. Terture. 318, 319, 320. ORIG. 321, 
322, 323) 324, 327) 328, 329, 332) 334» 336 338, 339. 
CyPRIAN 340, 341. Evusesius 343. ATHANASIUS 344. 
Craie Jer. 346, 347) 351, 353. Hreary 355, 358, 3595 
360, 361, 363, 364. EpripHanius 364, 365. Basiu 365, 
366, 367, 368, 369. Grec. Naz. 371, Gric. Nyss. 375. 
St, AmBROSE 376, 379, 981. JEROME 384, 385, 386, 387, 
389) 390; 3912 392, 393» 394:—400, 404, 408, 409, 410, 
411. AUGUSTIN. 412, 415, 416, 417) 419) 422, 423) 439 
4315 4332 4379 4449 445) 446, 448. CuRysost. 450, 4525 
455» 455 457» 453, 462, 467, 470, 476, 4775 473; 481, 4825 
487, 488, 497, 501. ‘THEODORET 502, 503, 506, and 507. 

‘© Operation oF THe Hoty Spirit. Irenazvus 303. 
HILary 359. AMBROSE 380, 381, 382. JEROME 987, 388, 
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ef the literary toils of this: indefatigable defender of our 
Church’s doétrines, it would have pleafed both the cri- 
tics and their readers,.if {pace could have been allowed 
ih our limited work, for a portion of the quotations them. 
felves, with the addition of the original text. We can- 
not but hope to fee the Greek and Latin of thefe valu. 
able and curious extra&ts, on pages oppofite to the tranf- 
lations, for the fervice of thofe, who may not be in poffeffion 
of a Bibliotheca Patrum, in a future edition of this REFu- 
TATION. The fecond is now before us; and we regret to 
find it lefs corre&tly printed than the former. 

We hall now lay before our readers the contents of + - 
the Bifhop’s firft chapter, which explains the nature of 
eriginal fin; of free-will, and of the operation of the Hol 
Spirit; according to the tenets of the Church of England. 
His Lordfhip begins with fating, that 





‘¢ It is evident from the account given by Mofes, that 2 con. 
fiderable change took place in the minds of our firft parents 
immediately after they had tranfgreffed the prohibitory command 
of God* ; but the concifenefs of the facred hiftorian has led to 
a variety of opinions refpecting the effects of Adam’s difobedi. 
ence on himfelf and his pofterity. The heart, the paffions, the 
will, the underftanding, and indeed all the-facalties and powers 
of Adam, were greatly corrupted by this violation, and’ the fin 
of our firft parent has caufed every individual defcended from 
him, to be born imperieét and depraved, their propenfity to 
wickednefs as univerfal in extent as powerful in effect, yet 
all diftin@tion between right and wrong was not obliterated, nor 
was every good affection eradicated. The general approbation 
of virtue and deteftation of vice, prove, that the moral fenfe 
was not annihilated +; and that man did not become by the fall 
a mafs of pollution, incapable of amendment, or of difcharging, : 
by his natural powers, any part of his duty as a dependent 
rational being. The gofpel fcheme of redemption, indeed, far 
from rejecting all co-operation of man, requires human exertions 
as indifpenfably neceflary for obtaining the effectual affiftance of 
the Holy Spirit,’’ 


The Bifhop then refers to: the arguments in his Elements 
of Chriftian Theology, refpeéting the do€trine of the general 
corruption in human nature; and confirms them by a. par- 
ticular reference to the Old and New Teftament. 


‘¢ The book of Genefis, ftates, that ‘ The Lord had refpett 





© & Gen. ¢. 20 Vo 29’? 
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unto Abel and to his offering *;’ and unto Cain he faid, ‘ If 
thou doeft well, fhalt thou not be accepted ? And if thou doef 
not well, fin lieth at the doort.’ We hence infer, that the imme- 
diate fons of Adam lived under a divine law, which they had the 
power of obeying or of difobeying? The doing well, or the 
doing not well, the acceptance, or the imputation of fin, imply 
a practicable rule as the criterion of the worthinefs of their a€tions. 
The progrefs of fin after the Fall was very rapid ; but yet, amidf 
the general ‘depravity, * Enoch walked wish God t;’ and ¢ was 
tranflated, that he fhould not fee death {;’ and Noah was pre. 
ferved with his family, during the Deluge, becaufeshe was juft, 
and perfect, and walked with God. Between the flood and the 
Bag ogi of the law alfo lived Abraham, ‘ the friend of God ||;’ 

faac, to whofe prayer God liftened {; and Job, who § feared: 
God and aichewed evil**.’ Thefe inftances befpeak a rule of 
life inftituted by God himfelf, and a capacity of diftinguifhing 
between good and evil, and of a¢ting according to the determina. 
tion of reafon. The very fame conclufions follow, from the 
wickednefs of the ante-diluvian world, and the deftruction of the 
human race, with the exception of eight perfons ; for, ‘ where no 
law is, there is no tranfgreffion ++ ;’ ‘ Sin is not imputed, when 
there is no law {f:’ ‘The punifhment proves the exiftence of fin— 
fin proves the exiftence of a law—and a law given by a righteous 
and merciful God, proves the poffibility of obedience. 

‘© The Jews, while under a peculiar difpenfation, were a per- 
verfe and wicked people, and frequently felt the juft vengeance of 
an offended God, yet there were many, on whom were poured the 
fpirit of prophecy, and feveral of. their kings are celebrated for 
‘ walking in the commandments of God §{.’ In the Prophets, 
fome degree of uprightnefs, and a power of abandoning fin, are 
unequivocally acknowledged |||; and the pofitive injunctions to 
obey, and the earneft exhortations to reform, in the Old Tefta- 
ment, plainly fhew, that the incorrigible depravity of human.na- 
ture was not a doétrine inculcated under the Mofaic difpenfation, 
St. Paul fays, in contradiftin@ion to the Jews, that ‘ the Gen. 
tiles were a law unto themfelves@{.’ If they could not obey 
this law, written on their hearts ***, how could their ‘ confciences 
bear them witnefs, and their thoughts accufe or excufe one 
another¢++?’ ‘I}e Gentiles, indeed tft, through the na. 
tural fuggeftions o! ‘heir own minds, difcharge the moral duties 





* «Gen.c. 4.V 4- +t Gen.c.4.v. 7. fGen. c. 5. Ve 24 

Heb. c. 11. Vv. §. |] Jas. c. 2. v. 23. and Is. c. 41. v. 8. 

Gen, c. 27. v.28. ** Job,c.1.v.1. tt Rom. c. 4. v.15. 
tt Rom. c. 5. v.13. §§ 1 Kings, c. 19. v.18. Luke, c, 2. 
v. 37, 38 Acts, ca 2 V5 i Ezek, c. 18. v. 26, 28, giy 
and 32. Is.c. 55. v.7. 2 Rom.c.2. v.14. *** Rom. 
C2. Vv. 15+ ttt Rom.c.2. v.15. Itt Rom, c, 2. v. 14.” 
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enjoined by the law of Mofes; though its ceremonies were cer. 
tainly never obferved by any other people. All mankind then, 
it is evident, have always had a rule of life, derived from their 
Maker and interwoven in their frame. . They have been capable 
of obeying it, although their obedience may have been very rare 
and imperfect *. 

“ Some atts of mercy, juftice, and felf-denial are affuredly re. 
eorded in profane hiftory ; and therefore, as far as external deeds, 
men were able to counteraé& the depravity introduced by the fall 
of Adam+. The predominant wickednefs in the heathen world is 
moft readily granted ; but the temporary controul of their finful 
paffions was never phyfically impoflible, The underftanding was 
impaired by the Fall; but-not deftroyed. What remains is ca- 
pable of improvement : and though the heart was depraved, every 

ood ‘affection was not extinguifhed t; and our feeble fenfe of 

uty may be ftrengthened by our reafon; no ufelefs diftin&ion 
between ourfelves and the beafts that perifh.. Man was created in 
* the image of God §;’ but part of that refemblance is loft, not 
to be regained in this life. He was ‘a little lower than the 
angels ||;’ but. immenfe is now the diftance between the beft 
of men, and the loweft inhabitants of heaven. _ From the creation 
to the prefent moment, the propenfities, affections, and faculties 
of the human fpecies have been capable of controul, cultivation, 
and enlargement. This is manifefted in the hiftory of mankind, 
and is infeparable from a ftate of probation.’’ 


The Bithop after thus illuftrating this capacity from the 
Old Teftament and St. Paul, proves the ‘ difcrimination of 
moral charafter, and power ar religious improvement from 
the New Teftament.’ He then examines St. Matth. ix. 13. 


«¢¢T am not come,’ fays Chrif, ‘ to call the righteous, but 
finners to repentance.’ Here our blefled Saviour himfelf de. 
clares, that there is at leaft a degree of righteoufnefs in fome men. 

“¢ The word ¢ finners’ imports fuch perfons as live ina cuftomary 
practice of fin; and the word ‘ righteous,**in this and feveral 
other paffages of {cripture, thofe, who are comparatively righteous, 
men, who had fome fenfe of moral and religious obligation 1, and 
endeavoured to aét in conformity to it.’’ : 


a 





* « Rom. ¢. 7. V. 23." 

+ “[Cic. de Leg. I. 10. p. 38. Ed. Dav.]” In the courfe of 
this article, the references are fometimes given more fully, than — 
in the original work. The additions are placed between brackets ; 
and proceed from the Br. Critic. 
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He next confiders the parable of the fower*, in which he 
obferves, that 


** Our Saviour fays, that there is fome honefty, fome goodnefs 
of heart in the human race; and that different men poffefs thefe 
virtuous qualities in different degrees, fince of the feed, which fell 
upon good ground, fome brought forth ‘ an hundred fold, fome 
fixty, fome thirty Tt.’ The admonition—‘ take heed, therefore, 
how ye hearf,” implies, that the impreffion, which the gofpel 
makes, depends upon men’s reafon and free-will. How could 
this advice be given, if we had not the power of refifting the 
devil, of fupparting perfecution, and of withitanding the temp- 
tations of riches and pleafures ?’’ 

The Bifhop proceeds to St. Matth. vii. 7. and 8. ‘ The com. 
mand there given by Chrift to his difciples, to afk, to feek, and 
to knoek, prove, that our Saviour required fome voluntary fteps’ 
of thofe, who were already perfuaded of the divine origin of the 
doétrines, which he taught. ‘They willin vain hope, that their 
© heavenly Father will give the holy fpirit to them * if they do 
not by their prayers and exertions endeavour to obtain his favour 
and affiftance.”’ 

He then brings forward our Saviour’s parable || of ‘* the 
man travelling,’ who faid on his return, to each of thofe 
fervants, who had gained by trading, ‘ Well done, thou 

ood and faithful fervant, thou haft been faithful over a few 
things, 1 will make thee ruler over many things; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord ;’ in order to prove the power of exer- 
tion, and the certaiaty of reward; as he does the punifhment of 
thofe, who do not improve the gifts, which they receive in this 
life, by the punifhment of the unprofitable. fervant.’”’ 

He then proves, from St. John, vi. 44. that ‘ no one can in. 
herit eternal happinefs, without the dire@ting influence of the 
Holy Spirit; and that every one, who has duly profited by the 
affiftance, which his heavenly Father has afforded him, will partake 
of a blefled refurreftion. God’s. drawing, however, does not 
exclude our confent to follow, and our a¢tivity in doing it; but 
it always includes a divine agency. In St. John, the words to 
* come’ and to ‘ learn,’ imply the exercife of the human will; 
and the words ‘ except the Fathér draw him,’ prove the agency 
of God with refpect to the perfons here fpoken of, namely, thofe, 
who fhall be faved.’’ Ae, 

The Bifhop then ftates, that 

‘© There is not a fingle pafflage in the New Teftament, 
which leads us to fuppofe,. that any fupernatural power was 
exerted over the minds of ordinary hearers; among the Jews 
and Gentiles, who embraced the Chriftian religion, in the 
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time of our Saviour, or of his apoftles. Their faith, there. 
fore, muft be attributed to the voluntary exercife of their 
reafon. The faith of the converts is invariably reprefented as 
the effect of what they faw and heard, It was even produced 
by a fingle miracle *; and the Samaritans believed, becaufe they 
‘ heard him themfelves, and knew, that this was indeed the Chrift, 
the Saviour of the world +.’ Our bleffed Lord alfo replied to the 
meflage of John the Baptift, by exhibiting and reciting the ac. 
complifhment of predictions in himfelf, which every Jew un- 
derftood to belong to the Meffiah ¢; pronouncing, that thofe, who 
faw and heard what Jefus did, were of themfeives capable of un. 
derftandivg, that he ¢ was the Chrift, the fon of ag 


He then produces St. John, vii. 17, to prove, 


‘¢ That to enable a perfon to judge, whether the doftrine 
reached by Chrift was a revelation from God, only a plain and 
honeft mind, free from prejudice, and open to conviction, was 
requifite.”’ 


The Bithop then proceeds to the propagation of the Gof. 
pel, under the Apoftles. 


‘¢ For the manner, in which the i eigier propagated the Gofpel, 
and the doétrines, which they taught, we muft have recourfe to 
the Aéts and to the Epiftles, 

«¢ The promifed defcent of the Holy Ghoft, on the day of Pen- 
tecoft ||, qualified the Apoftles to enter upon their great office of 
* teaching all nations, and baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Moly Ghoft™@.’ Of their 
various powers, the gift of tongues was the moft important. 
To hear, twelve illiterate men fpeaking, in languages, which 
they had never learnt, the wonderful works of God, could 
not but produce amazement in the mixed multitude, then 
colleéted at Jerufalem, to celebrate the feaft in obedience to 
the law ‘of Mofes. While thefe devout Jews were utterly 
unable to account for this fudden change in the Apoftles, St. Peter 
proved by the preplrecy of Joel, that it proceeded from the im. 
mediate interpofition of God ; and then explained, that the mira. 
cles, and wonders, and figns of Jefus, were clear proofs of his 
divine miffion ; and that his fufferings, death, and refurreétion, 
were all prediéted by their own prophets. ‘ Then they, that 
gladly received the word, were baptized.’ Thefe new profelytes, 
‘ 3,000 fouls,’ St. Luke reprefents as by degrees converted, be. 
fore they received the Holy Ghoft. Their aftonifhment was 
firft excited, by the Apoftles fpeaking various languages; and - 
their belief was then eftablifhed by Peter’s recording the mighty 
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works of Jefus, and appealing to thofe very fcriptures, whicti 
they acknowledged to be divinely infpired. This miracle, and 
thefe arguments, at length convinced them, that their country. 
men had crucified the promifed and expected Meffiah. The faith, 
therefore, of thefe men was not fuddenly communicated by the fu- 
pernatural operation of the Holy Ghoft, but was the natural and 
progreflive effect, of what they faw and heard, upon their un- 
derftandings. The inhabitants of Samaria, by the preaching of 
Philip, and by his miracles, believed in the kingdom of God, 
and the name of Jefus Chrift, and were *baptized*. This con- 
verfion alfo was owing to the exercife of natural powers. 

«© The converfion of the firft Gentiles was marked + by very ex- 
traordinary circumftances ; but Peter previoufly declared the na- 
ture of God’s mercy, and explained the divine chara&er of Jefus. 
This ftatement carried conviction to the * devout, who feared 
God, and prayed to God alway f,’ had it been the plan of 
Divine Providence to convince by fupernatural influence, the 
preaching of Peter in the houfe of Cornelius would have been fu- 
perfluous and unneceflary. So alfo the faith of the Berceans was 
the refult of the candour, with which they liftened to the preach- 
ing of the Apoftle, and of the diligence, with which they inquired 
into the evidences of the gofpel§{. When St. Paul defcribes the 
faith of the Ephefians in Chrift ||, this order is to be noticed :— 
firft, the hearing of the word ; fecondly, belief produced by that 
hearing ; thirdly, the communication of the Spirit in confequence 
of that belief. 

‘© From thefe examples, which comprehend Jewifh, Samaritan, 
and Gentile converts, we conclude in general, that thofe, to whom 
the Apoftles preached, expreffed their faith in Chrift, before the 
Holy Ghoft was poured out upon them ; and that the Spirit was 
never communicated to thofe, who refufed to believe; yet belief was 
not always followed by fteady perfeverance, nor even accompanied 
by right principles, while it remained. Many errors were to 
be renounced, many impurities were to be corrected, many duties 
were to be performed, before the converts could claim the cha. 
racter of faithful difciples. Nay, the change in thofe, who re. 
ceived the Gofpel as ‘ the power of God unto falvation**,’ was 
fo great, that in the ftrong figurative language of {cripture, true 
believers, who had renounced heathenifm for Chriftianity at a 
mature age, were faid to * walk in newnefs of life ++,’ to become 





# «6 Adts,c. 8.v. 12. + Adts, c. 10. f Aéts, c. 10. Vv. 2. 
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¢ new creatures *; to ‘ put off the old man with his deeds, and to 
put on the new man after the image of him, that created him +.’ 
Eternal happinefs was not fecured when the underftanding became 
convinced, that Chriit was ‘a teacher from God f,’ ‘ that prophet, 
that fhould come inro the world§.* Much remained to be done. 
Bare belief, therefore, in Chrift did not make them ‘ the fons of 
God,’—this was to be the effect of * power from on high ||’ given 
fubfequent to belief. The Apoftles preached, that the promife of 
the Holy Ghoft was to ‘ as many as the Lord our God fhall call q;° 
that is, all, who fhall at any time embrace the Chriftian religion, 
fhall receive the aid of the Holy Spirit in the work of falvation. 
Our Saviour affured his difciples, that, when he departed, the 
Father would give them ‘ another Comforter, who would abide 
with them for ever **.’ Peter alfo declared the appointed mode 
of communicating the Divine affiftance t+; and, as the rite of bap. 
tifm was ordained by Chrift himfelf, he defcribes its twofold 
office :—it wafhes away the guilt of former fins, and imparts the 
Holy Ghoft to thofe, who fhall previoufly have repented and be. 
lieved. John the Baprift foretold, that Chrift fhould baptize with 
the Holy Ghoft{{, meaning, that the baptifm inftituted by Chrift, 
and adminiftered by his Apoftles and their fucceffors, fhould con. 
vey the fupernatural affiftance of the Spirit of God. This com. 
munication being made at baptifm, at the time-of admiffion into 
the gofpel covenant, every Chriftian muft poffefs the invaluable 
blefling of preventing grace, which, without extinguifhing the 
evil propenfities of our nature, infpires holy defires, fuggefts good 
counfels, and excites to juft works. If we make a right ufe of 
baptifmal grace, it is encreafed ; and by repeated additions, till 
it qualifies us to be * heirs of God, and joint heirs with Chrift §§.’ 
But if we negle&t, or do defpite to the Spirit of grace, it will be 
withdrawn from us |jj]. The diftates of the Spirit, and the lufts of 
the ficfh, are reprefented by St. Paul as ‘ contrary the one to the 
other@@.’ The influence of the Holy Spirit may be withttood ; it 
refts with ourfelves, whether we will obey its fuggeftions. Even 
St. Paul allowed the poffibility of his having received the grace 
of God ¢ in vain ***,’ and furely the fame poffibility muft be ad. 
mitted with refpeét to all other Chriftians +++. The terms of fcrip. 
ture reprefent the Spirit of God as an affiiting, not forcing power, 
as not fufpending our own powers, but enabling them ; as impart. 
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ing ftrength and faculty for our religious work, if we will ufe 
them; but whether we will ufe them or not, ftill depends upon 
éurfelyes. In the 4th chapter of Ephefians, verfe go, is a warn. 
ing voice upon the fubjeét : ‘ Grieve net the Spirit of God,’ there. 
fore he may be grieved; being given, he may be rejected ; 
rejected, he may be withdrawn*, From St. Peter, II. 3. 17. it 
appears, that there was danger, left thofe, ‘ who had obtained like 
precious faith +, with himfelf{, fhould be ‘led away with the 
error of the wicked ;’ fhould § fall from their own ftedfaftnefs,’ 
and ‘ wreft the f{criptures to their own deftruétion §,’ although 
they had already received the Holy Ghoft. The precept follow. 
ing: ‘ Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jefus Chriit,’ alfo proves, that there are degrees in grace 
and Chriftian knowledge ; and that. the growth and increafe of 


thefe fpiritual endowments muft be the confequence of our own 
exertions.’ 


* The Bifhop next infers, from Philippians, II. 12 and 13. 
(* work out falvat.en,”’ ) 


‘¢ Firft, that the perfonal exertions of Chriftians are neseffary for 
falvation, by their being commanded to work out their falvation ; 
and that too ‘ with fear and trembling,’ with an anxious care, left 
their exertions fhould not be fuccefsful, and left from their negli- 

ence, the furthering help of the Spirit fhould be withdrawn ?— 
tog That God influences both the wills and the actions of 
Chriftians, ‘God worketh in you, both to will and to do.’ Thus 
does this paffage inconteftably prove both the energy of man and 
the operation of God, in the great work of falvation.” 


How this co-operation takes place, though it cannot be 
explained, is to be believed, as much as that Chrift was 
both Godand man. Bifhop Bull is then well quoted, Harm. 
Apoft. Differt. Peft.;and afterwards St. Augufline, who feems 
to admit, that free-wil! is not rreconcileable with divine grace, 
although in difcufling thefe fubjeéts it is dificult to maintain 
the one without denying the ather. 

In the Bifhop’s citation (without reference) from this 
‘Father, two paffages appear to have been blended into one. 


‘The former 1s from bis CCXIV. Epiftle, vol. I. p. 793. D. 


‘«¢ Si non eft Dei gratia, quomodo falvat mandum? Si non eft 
liberum arbitrium, quomodo judicat mundum ??? 


The fecond is from his work De Gratia Chrifti. I. 47.° 
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vol. X. p.250.G. The reader may alfo confult the IV. 
Book, Contra. Jul. Pelag: vol. X. p. 609. 


‘¢ Onia ifta quxftio, ubi de arbitrio voluntatig et Dei gratia 
difputatur, ita eft ad difcernendum difficilis, ut quando defenditur 
liberum arbitrium negari Dei gratia videaturs quando autem 
afferitur, Dei gratia, liberum arbitrium putetur auterri.’’ 


‘¢ This text is alfo a proof, that divine grace is not irrefiftible ; 
and that God’s working with the faithful, is an argument for fear 
and diligence ; as is finely elucidated in the paffage adduced from 
Bifhop Sherlock, V. II. p. 83.” 


The learned author then illuftrates Ephefians, IH. 8. 


‘< * By grace ye are faved, through faith: and that not. of your- 
felves: it is the gift of God.’ In the original, the word r&ro refers to 
the whole fentence, Tr yag xéerti ice cecwopbves dso tis wirtwre 
The Apottle declares, that falvation by grace through faith is not 
derived from man, but is the free gift of God through faith in ~ 
Chrift ; as he fays in another place, ‘ the gift of God is eternal 
life, through Jefus Chrift our Lord *.’ ‘he expreffion, ‘ ye are 
faved,’ means, that they were enabled to obtain falvation. Sal. 
vation itfelf will not take place till the day of judgment. Though 
_ every Chriftian then at Ephefus may not be finally faved; yet 
every perfon, who embraces the gofpel, is certain of eternal happis 
nefs, if he complies with the ftated conditions. Similar expreffions 
are found in the New Teftament ¢; in which the perfons men. 
tioned were not actually and completely faved, but being ‘ re. 
conciled to God by the death of his Son t,’ they had now the 
means of falvation, of which they might fail by their own neglect. 
‘The gofpel is called ¢ the way of falvation § ;’ and this ineftimable 
benefit is not to be afcribed to any merit of our own; ¢ it is 
the gift of Cod,’ gratuitoufly offered to his fallen and finful 
creatures. In this quotation, St. Paul fays, ‘by grace ye are 
faved ;’ and in .the preceding he commanded the converts t¢ 
* work out their falvation.’ ”’ 


He next examines Rom, vii. 26. to prove, that the Spirit 
does not compel :— 


“¢ It fupplies our deficiencies, by fuggehing what is right, and 
aflifting in the performance. ‘The Greek word coravriAapCdveras, 
literally exprefles, fuys Doddridge, the action of ones who helps 





*< Rom. c. 6. v. 23. «+ Tit.c. 3.v. 5. Col.c. 1. Vv. 23. 
‘1 Pet. c. 3. v.21.- Rom. c. 8. v.24. 1 Cor. c, 1. V. 18. 
2 Tim.c.1.v.9.  f Rom.c. 5. ve 10. § Matt. c, 7. ¥. 146 
Heb. c. 10. v. 20. Alts, Ce 16, Ve 176"! 
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another to bear a burden, by taking hold of it on one fide, and 
lifting or bearing it with him; and fo it feems to intimate the 
obligation on us to exert our little itrength, feeble as it is, in 
concurrence with his Almighty aid.”’ 


Then St. James, iv. 8, whofe words declare, that 


** Some approach towards God, fome exertion of the will, is 
neceffary to obtain his effectual affiftance ; and by exhorting fin- 
ners to reform, and the wavering to become refolute, he proves, 


that men may control their actions, and alfo their affections and 
principles,”’ 


Then St. Peter, I. i. 22. who fhows, that 


*¢ The purification of the foul was in part owing to their own 
a&t in obeying the truth through the affiftance of the Spirit ; and 
St. Paul, Rom. viii. 13. and Col. i. 29. acknowledges the fame 
co-operation of man and of the Spiric of God. ‘The words of 
the fame Apoftle, (2 Cor. c. 13. v.14.) both in the Greek, 
and in our tranflation, imply the moft intimate co-operation 
of the fupernatural power of the Holy Ghoft, and of the natu- 
ral power of man. ‘Their feparate parts cannot indeed be 
diftinguifhed. This, however, is fimilar to what took place 
in our bleffed Saviour himfelf: he was God and man in one 
Chrift——He was perfett God and perfect man*, Though 
Chrift confiftted both of a divine and of a human nature, he is 
in fcripture frequently ealled Ged without reference to his hu- 
man nature, and frequently man without reference to his di- 
vine nature. So the good works of men, the joint effect of 
divine and huinan agency, fometimes‘in f{cripture are afcribed to 
God alone without reference to man, and fometimes to man 
alone without reference to God. The grace of God co-operates 
with the free.will of men; and this can alone reconcile the nu- 
merous texts, which relate to human condact, and feparately affert 
the divine and human agency.’ 


After a noble quotation from Archbifhop Bramhall, the 
learned author makes fome admirable remarks on the dan- 
ger of confidering particuls texts in Scripture, exclufively, 
without adverting to others, which 

“* Take a different view of the fubject ; this mode, united with 
the baneful principle of believing no doétrine, which is incompre- 
henfible +, {cems to have been the fource of moft of the errors, 
which have prevailed in the Chriftian world.” P. 46. 


The diligent reader will beflow his time with much ad- 
vantage on the ferious perufal of thefe obfervations, whether 
he be a feétarift, or attached to our reformed church. 
They {peak to all parties ; and they {peak with temper and 
good fenfe ; and inftrué& them 


\ ‘ 


‘© To compare Scripture with Scripture ; to add truth to 


~#® Col, ii. 9. Heb, i. 17. F Auguftus, hac 995. 
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truth ; and difdaining all partial and narrow views of the Deity 
and his difpenfations, to fearch out ‘ all the counfel of God,’ as 
far as it is revealed, if we with to become wife unto falvas 
tion.”” P. 50. : 


The Bifhop then proceeds to the Formularies of our 
Church. He begins with the article on ORIGINAL SIN ; 
in which the expreflion, that, 


«¢-¢ Man is very far gone from original righteoufnefs ;’ im. - 
plies, that all the original good qualities of man are not abfolutely 
deftroyed. This is the obvious fenfe of the paflage ; and hence 
the Affembly of Divines, who, in the reign of Charles the Firft, 
undertook to reform, as they called it, our articles according to 
the Calviniftic creed, propofed to fubftitute for it: * man is 
wholly deprived of original righteoufnefs.’ The article pro. 
ceeds : not to pronounce with the Calvinifts, that man of his 
own nature can perform nothing but evil, but, that he * inclineth 
to evil ;’ a dotrine fundamentally different, fince an inclination, 
though ftrong, may be conquered. The continuance of ¢ this 
infection of nature,’ even in the baptized, and the conftant luftin 
of the fiefh againft the Spirit, are here afferted, generally and 
indifcriminately, without any declaration, that either the Spirit 
or the flefh invariably and neceffarily prevails in any particular 

' defcription of perfons, This article does not give any counte. 
nance to the Calviniftic notions of finlefs obedience and un. 
fpotted purity in the elect, and of incorrigible pollution and 
inevitable wickednefs in the reprobate.’”’ P. 51. 





The opinion of the fchoolmen refpe&ting Adam and 
Original Sin, next follows. For their notions and the refu- 
tation, the work itfelf muft be confulted ; and Archbifho 
King’s Sermon on the Fall of Man, with Bifhop Bull on the 
Firft Covenant, to which the Bifhop of Lincoln refers. 


‘© The tenth article upon Freg-wittt,’’ continues our author; 
‘€ teaches, that man cannot, by his natural and unaflifted exertions, 
fo corre&t the imperfeGtion, derived from Adam, as of himfelf to 
acquire that FAITH, which would fecure falvation, or tocall on 
God with that pevorton, which gives efficacy to prayer. The 
mind, weakened by the fin of our firft parents, cannot by our own 
natural ftrength be prepared for the reception of a faving faith, or 
for the fpiritual worfhip, required in the Gofpel : this mental pu. 
rification cannot be etfeéted without divine affiftance. This faith 
is not a bare belief in Chrift ; it is no inftantaneous acquifition, 
Deliberation and refle€tion are neceflary, but not fufficient, to ob. 
tain this joint refult of human exertion and divine grace. It is, 
indeed, the gift of God: not beftuwed arbitrarily, capricioully, 
or irrefpe€tively. This is the true fenfe of the tenth article, 
The inferences of modern Calviniftic writers, that 6 of our own 
nature we are without aay fpark of goodnefs in us,’ and that man 
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has no § ability or difpofition whatever with refpe& either to 
faith or good works are not to be allowed.’ Our reformers 
exalted not the powers of the human mind too high; nor did 
they deny to man Free-will in the formation of religious princi. 
ple, or in the difcharge of religious duty *. 

§* In the days of the Apoftles, men, as opportunity offered, per. 
formed their part towards converfion, although perfecting faith 
to the purpofe of falvation was unqueftionably the work of the 
Spirit. Miracles were performed, at the firft publication of the 

ofpel ; and the Apoftles appealed to the ancient prophecies re. 
lative to the Mefliah ; yet men were to * read, maik, learn, and 
inwardly digeft’ the Holy Scriptures, as the only ground of ra. 
tional beliet ? Our church afcribes thefe writings to divine inter. 

fition, and evidently confiders them as calculated to induce men 
to hold faft the bleffed hope of everlafting life. St. Paul, when 
his converts fell into errors, endeavoured to bring them back to 
the truth as itis in Jefus, by argument, by the written word of 
God, or by the inftru€tions reecived from himfelf. He did not tell 
them to corfult their own internal feelings ; but to compare their 
actions and opinions with the Gcfpel, as the only criterion of 
a faving faith. 

‘¢ The Apottles, who wrote under the dire&ion of the Holy Spirit, 
exprefled great anxiety, that their converts fhould walk worthy 
of their holy vocation, and that they fhould continue § always 
abounding in the work of the Lord +?’ Js fuch earneftnefs in 
enforcing a€tive exertion, confiftent with that paffive waiting for 
the impulfes of the Spirit, which modern enthufiafts recommend ? 
Every page of the New Teftament, by its arguments, by its pre- 
cepts, by its do€irines, by its promifes, by its threats, implies a 
fieedom of choice, and a liberty of accepting or reje&ting the 
offered means of grace. His will muft be guided, and his attions 
mouft be affifted, by the Holy Spirit. Preventing and co-operat. 
ing grace thus does not deflroy free-agency : it does not call on 
man indclently to wait for the workings of the Spirit, without 
effort. It encourages him to commune with his own heart, and to 
fearch the Scriptures, as a apes fteps ; but not to rely folely 
upon his own ftrength, in the great bufinefs of working out his 
falvation. His fufficiency for that purpofe is of God. In this 
Xth article, ¢ the grace of God preventing us, that we may have 
a good will, and working with us,’ plainly thews, that we alfo 
work. ‘Though ‘ it is God that worketh in us,’ yet, * we 
are labourers together with God §.’ The grace of God prevents 





eo « * Neither fo preaching the grace of God, that we take 
away thereby Free-will; nor on the other fide, fo extolling 
Free-will, that injury be done to the grace of God.’ Necefary 
Braditicn."’ 

ss + 1: Cor.c. 15. ¥. 58. t Phil. c. 2. v. 23. 

 § 1 Cor. c. 3. ¥. Ge” 7 
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ws Chriflians, that is, it goes before, that we may have a good 
will; and it works ‘ with us, when we have that good will.’ 
The words § dum volumus’ while we will, fhow, thar the grace 
of God and will of man at together, at the fame moment; and 
feem further to indicate, that the grace of God will be with. 
drawn, if we ceafe to will conformably to its fuggeftions. Good 
works are not attributed by our church to the fole operation 
of divine grace, but to the joint and contemporaneous opera. 
tion of divine grace and human agency ; and confequently 


not the ability, to do what in the fight of God is good, till he_ 


is influenced by the Spirit of God; but this influence of the 
Spirit is not irrefiftible ; it does not folely of itfelf produce good 
works ; it docs not neceffarily caufe nen to perform good works, 
A man may refiit the influence of the Holy Spirit, by turning to 
fin in oppofition to its di@ates. The Holy Spirit points out the 
way to life, but it refts with ourfelves, whether we will follow its 
directions. Every Chriftian muft admit, that the Gofpel requires 
duty towards God and duty towards his neighbour; and the very 
idea of duty implies fomething to be done by man, which he may 
or may not do; and this free.agency cannot exift, where the 
mind is under the influence of a refiftlefs power. 

‘© The XVIth. article is irreconcilable with the doctrine of 
irrefiftible and indefectible grace granted exclufively to a few 
chofen perfons: the expreflion in the article is genetal, and 
fignifies, that all Chriftians may act in oppofition to grace, that 
amendment is always in their power, and that a relapfe into fin 
is always poffible, while they continue in this world of trial: 
the flothful fervant gains no credit with his earthly mafter—the 
indolent Chriftian will receive no reward from his heavenly Lord. 

“© The Baptifmal Service in the Liturgy is exaétly conforma. 
ble tothe IXth and Xth articles.  AJl men are conceived and 
born in fin ;’ baptifm wafhes away the fin of Children, delivers 
them from the wrath of God, and fanctifies them with the Holy 
Ghoft. The Chriftian religion is a covenant between God and 
man: * Chrift will moft furely keep the promife made in the 
Gofpel ;’ and the infant, by his fureries alfo, muft ‘ promife to 
renounce the devil, and believe God's holy word, and keep his 
commandments.’ This form, therefore, acknowledges indeed the 
cortuption of human nature and the communication of fuper- 
natural aid, but implies, that faith and obedicace are not beyond 
Our power,”* 


The Bifhop then brings additional evidence, refpefing 
Original Sin, againft the oppofers of our church, from the 
Colle&ts for the fourth Sunday after Epiphany, the firlt 
after Trinity ; and the third in Lent. 


‘« Free.will and Divine grace, as afferted in the Xth article, 


are recognized in many prayers of out Litorgy, and human exer- 
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tions are confidered both as poffible and neceffary. ‘The colletts 
for Kafter-day ; for the fixth Sunday after the Epiphany ; for the 
fecond Sunday after Eafter ; for the ninth Sunday after Trinity ; 
and for the firft Sunday after Epiphany, are then brought forward 
and illuftrated. 

‘€ In thefe, and in numerous other paffages of our public for- 
mularies, the neceffity of divine affiftance, and the co. operation 
of man is univerfally expreffed or underftood Trt mutt not be 
imagined, that God could ot excrcife an irrefiitible power over 
men ; it is only maintained, that there is no ground for helievi 
it is fo exercifed. Man ought not to fpeculate, on what God 
could have done to caufe obedience and fecure falvation: it is 
enough for him to learn from Scripture, what God aétually 
has dice and promifed ; and then. to confider what remains to be 
done by ourfelves; the argument againft irrefitlible grace lies 
in @ very narrow compafs. It has pleafed God to make us re. 
fponfible beings ; refponfibility cannot exift without free-agency ; 
ree-agency is incompatible with an irrefiflible force ; and, con- 


fequently, God does not act with irrefiftible force upon our 
minds.’’ P. 68. : 


The Bifhop then quotes a paffage from the Homilies. 
Third part of the Sermon for Rogation Week ; Oxford 
idition, | p. 417. ‘* Refpecting the corruption of human 
nature, and the neceffity of divine affiftance.” 

The Bifhop then oppofes the doétrine of the Church of 
England, on the fubjeét of preventing and co-operating grace, 
to that of the feflarifts. ‘This paflage the young divine may 
make a fubjeét of fludy ; while the older theologian will 

erufe it with pleafure. The chapter then concludes with a 
taal of fome among the difficulties, to which the Paro- 
CHIAL CLERGY are liable, in thefe days of- oppofition and 
preverienels ;—~Here let the, parifh prieft paufe :—/egat, rele- 
gat, perlegat ! Inftruéted by thefe judicious, temperate, and 
perfpicuous obfervations from the Bifhop ef Lincoln, he ma 
proceed wifely in the performance of fome moft difficult 
oints in his ducy ; and, at the fame time, he may learn 
bee to repel the force of the artillery, which is planted 
fo continually againft our Holy Reformed Church by the 


dexterity and perleverance of HER various enemies ; 


Ej yay itivos ple, dole xad Hude eloreiy, TOCaDTe nypommcar, Thos ap 
. ” ’ ‘\ _ ~ 2 4 
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The narrow limits of a review muft ever exclude long 

uotations; or we fhould have clofed with fingular fatisfac- 
tion this imperfeét detail of what is contained inthe Bilhop’s 
firft chapter, by meagre his laft fix pages; the imme- 
diate perufal of Which in the original work, we can only re- 
commend to the intelligent and fedulous reader. 


{ To be continued in our next. | 





—> 


ArT. II. Memorandum on the Subjeé of the Earl of Elgin's 
Purfuits in Greece. 8vo. Miller. Gs. 1811. 


T the very moment when the e:rl of Elgin thought proper 
in this elegant little volume, to — to the public 
fome particulars relating to his magnificent colleétion of 
marbles, which are now the objeéts of univerfal curiofity 
and attention; a Moniteur of the date of April 20, was put 
into our hands. From this it appears that a M. Landon is 
publifhing in Livraifons, atranflation into French of the 
Antiquities of Athens, by Stuart and Revel ; and {peaking 
of the Acropolis, the Moniteur obferves as follows : 


‘¢ La Defcription de la citadelle d’ Athenes et de fes monumens 
eft tres curieufe ; elle doit fournirla matiere de plufieurs Livraifons ; 
dans celle-ci il eft queftion du temple de Minerve: ce celebre 
edifice eft le feul que non feulement nous ait tranfmis dans toute 
fa fevere beauté I’idee que les anciens attachoient au genre d’archi- 
te*ture de monumens confacrés a la religion, MAIS ANCORE IL 
NOUS A CONSERVE LES SEWLS OUUVRAGES DE Puiptas, ou de 
fon ecole, dont l’originalité foit bien conftateé, &c. &c.’’ 


We could not have hada better preliminary to our account 
of a volume, the contents of which inform us, that thefe 
beautiful and’magnificent remains of Phidias and his {chool, 
executed when the arts had reached the fummit of perfection 
in Greece, have, by the indefatigable exertions af Lord 
Elgin, been fafely tranfmitted to this country, where they 
will, we traft, for ever conftitute a fchool for the improve- 
ment of Britifh Genius in painting and in f{culpture. 

But we muft now revert to the work itfelf, which thus, 
without preliminary obfervations, enteis at once upon its 


fubjeé. 


“© In thé year 1799, when Lord Elgin was appointed his Ma. 
jefty’s Ambaffadar Extraordinary tc the Ottoman Porte, he hap. 
pened to be in habits of frequent intercourfe with Mr. Harrifon, 
an architeét of great eminence in the weft of England, who had 
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there given various very fplendid preofs of his profeffional 
talents, efpecially in a public building of Grecian architeGure 
at Cheiter. Mr. Harrifon had befides ftudied many years, and 
to great purpofe, at Rome. Lord Elgin confulted him, therefore, 
on the benefits that might poflibly be derived to the arts in this 
country, in cafe an opportunity could be found for ftudyin 
minutely the architeture and fculpture of ancient Greece ; A 
his opinion very decidedly was, that although we might poffefs 
exact meafurements of the buildings at. Athens, yet a young 
artift could never form to himfelf an adequate conception of their 
minute details, combinations, and general effect, without having 
before him fome fuch fenfible *tepetieneation of them as might be 
conveyed by cafs. This advice, which laid the groundwork of 
Lord Elgin’s purfuits in Greece, led to the further confideration, 
that, fince any knowledge which was poffeffed of thefe buildings 
had been obtained under the peculiar difadvantages which the 
prejudices and jealoufies of the Turks had ever “thrown in the 
way of fuch attempts, any favourable circumftances which Lord 
Elgin’s embaffy might offer fhould be improved fundamentally ; 
and not ox!y modellers, but architects and draftfmen, might 
be employed, to refcue from oblivion, with the moft accurate 
deta\l, whatever fpecimens of architecture and fculpture in Greece 
had fill efcaped the ravages of time, and the barbarifm of con. 
qucrors. 


“ On this fuggeftion, Lord Elgin propofed to his Majefty’s 
government, that they fhould fend out Englifh artifts of known 
eminence, capable of collecting this information in the moft 
perfect manner ; but the profpeét appeared of too doubtful an iflue 
for minifters to engage in the < h attending it. Lord 
Eigtn then endeavoured to engage fome of thefe artifts at his 
own charge; but the value of their time was far beyond his 
means. When, however, he reached Sicily, on the recommen. 
dation of Sir William Hamilton, he was fo fortunate as to pre- 
vail on Don Tita Lufieri, one of the beft general painters in 
Europe, of great knowledge in the arts, infinite tafte, and 
moft fcrupuloufly exa& in copying any fubje& he is to re pre fent, 
to undertake the execution of this plan; and Mr. Hami lton, 
who was then accompanying Lord Elgin to Conflantinople, im- 
mediately went with M. Luferi to Rome; where, in confe- 
quence of the late revolutions in Italy, they were enabled to 
engage two of the mot eminent formate ri to make the mm. ‘dveformi 
for the cafts: Signior Baleftra, the firft architect there, along 
with Ittar, a young man of great talent, to undertuke the 
architeCtural part ot the plan; and one Theodore, a Calmouk, 
who had diftinguithed himfelf during feveral years at Rome, in 
the capacity of figure painter. 

« After mach | difficulty, Lord Elgin obtained permifiion from 
the Turkifh government to ¢: Rablith thefe fix artis at Athens ; : 
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where they profecuted the bufinefs of their feveral departments 
during three years, acting on one general fyftem, with the 
advantage of mutual control, and under the general~ fuperin. 
tendance of M. Lufieri. They at length completed Lord Elgin’s 
plans in all its parts.’ P. rt. 

The refult is as follows: Every ancient monument re- 
maining at Athens, either perfect or in fragments, has 
been carefully and minutely meafured, finifhed drawings 
have been made of the plans, elevations and details of the 
mnoft remarkable objects, all the bas-reliefs in the feverat 
temples have been drawn, and almoft all the charaéteriftic 
features of archite€lure have been moulded, and the moulds 
brought to London. Lord Elgin’s attention was not limited 
to Athens, all the fragments of architeéture and fculpture in 
various other parts of Greece, have been meafured and deli- 
neated, and piéturefque views of Athens, Conftantinople, 
different parts of Greece, and of the iflands of the Archipe- 
lago have been executed. 

That all this was accomplifhed with extraordinary diffi- 
culty, muft be fufficiently obvious, when it is confidered, 
that the barbarifin of the Turks exerts itfelf in mutilating and 
deftroying every monument of antiquity, that the Tonic 
temple, which in Stuart’s time, was on the banks of the 
llyffus, in tolerable prefervation, has fo completely difap. 
peared, that its foundation can no longer be traced; that the 
temple of Minerva being converted into a powder magazine, 
was totally deflroyed by a fhell, and finally, that many of 
the ftatues of the Parthenon have abfolutely been powdered 
to make mortar. In addition to this, it is well known, 
that the French artifls, who accompanied the laft embaffi 
to Conftantinople before the revolution, removed feveral of 
the fculptured ornaments from various edifices, and in par- 
ticular from the Parthenon, to France, and agents were in 
waiting merely for the return of the French influence at the 
Porte, to renew their operations. 

It feems now incumbent upon us more particularly to 
fpecify what are the claims of Lord Elgin upon the gratitude 
of the nation. 

There is at this period, by his means, obtained by his 
exertions, and at his expence, a greater ages of original 
Athenian fculpture, in flatues, alti and ball relievi, capitals, 
cornices, frizes, and columns, than exifts in any part of 
Europe. Upon fomeof the moft perfeét and moft valuable 
' of thete antiquities, Lord Elgin has properly, but not often- 

tatioufly, dilated, and for his account of them we mutt 

refer to the book itfelf, But we infert the following extrac, 
| that 
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that the reader may form a judgment of the manner in which 
information 1s communicated, and fome, though very imper- 
te€t, eftimate of the value of ihe colleétion. 


‘¢ The tympanum over each of the porticoes of the Parthenon, 
was adorned with ftatues. ‘That over the grand entrance of the 
temple from the weft, contained the mythological hiftory of 
Minerva’s birth from the brain of Jove. In the centre of the 
groupe was feated Jupiter, in all the majefty of the fovercign 
of the Gods. On his left, weré. the principal divinities of 
Olympus; among whom Vulcan came prominently forward, with 
the axe in his hand which had cleft a paflage for the goddefs, 
On the right was victory, in loofe floating robes, holding the 
horfes of the chariot which introduced the new divinity to 
Olympus. One of the bombs fired by Morofini, the Vendtiah, 
from the oppofite hill of the Mufeum, injured many of the 
figures in this tympanum ; and the attempt of general Keenigf- 
mark, in 1687, to take down the figure of Minerva, ruined 
the whole. By purchafing the houfe of one of the Turkifh 
janizaries, built iminediately under and againft the columns of 
the portico, and by demolifhing it in order to excavate, Lord 
Elgin has had the fattsfation of recovering the greateft part of 
the ftatue of Vittory, in a drapery which difcovers the fine form 
of the figure, with exquifite delicacy and tafte. Lord Elgin 
alfo found there the torfi of Jupiter and Vulcan, the breaft of 
the Minerva, together with other fragments. : 

«© On the oppofite tympanum had been reprefented the con. 
teft between Minerva and Neptune for the honour of giving a 
name to the city. One or two of the figures remained on this 
tympanum, and others were on the top of the wall, thrown back 
by ie explofion which deftroyed the temple ; but the far greater 
part had fallen: and a houfe being built immediately below 
the fpace they had occupied, Lord Elgin, encouraged by the 
faccels of his former excavations, obtained leave, after much 
difficulty, to pull down this houfe alfo, and continue hi: 
refearches. But no fragments were here: difcovered ; and the 
Turk, who had been induced, though moft relu@antly, to give 
up his houfe to be demolithed, then exultingly pointed out 
the places in the modern fortification, and in his own buildings, 
where the cement employed had been formed from the very 
ftatucs which Lord Elgin had been in hopes of finding. And 
$t was afterwards afcertained, on incontrovertible evidence, that 
thefe flatucs had been reduced to powder, and fo ufed. ‘Then, 
and then only, did Lord Elgin employ means to refcue what 
till remained from a fimilar fate. Among thefe objects is a 
horfe’s head, which far furpaffes any thing of the kind, both 
in the truth and fpirit of the execution, The noftrils are dif. 
tended, the cars erect ; the veins fwollen, one might almoft fay 
throbbing : his mouth is open, and he fcems to neigh with the 
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confcious pride of belonging to the Ruler of the Waves. 
Befides this inimitable head, Lord Elgin has procured, from the 
fame pediment, two coloffal groupes, each confifting of two 
female figures.. They are formed of fingle maffive blocks of 
Pentelic marble: their attitudes are moft graceful; and the 
lightnefs and elegance of the drapery exquifite. From the fame 
pediment has alfo been procured, a male ftatue,: in a reclining 
pofture, fuppofed to repsefent Neptune. And, above all, the 
figure denominated the ‘Ihefeus, which is univerfally admitted 
to be fuperior to any piece of ftatuary ever brought into England, 
Each of thefe ftatues is worked with fuch care, and the finifhing 
even carried fo far, that every: part, and the very plinth itfelf 
in which they reft, are equally polifhed on every fide. 

‘* From the Opifthodomos of the Parthenon, Lord Elgin alfo 
seh fome valuable infcriptions, written in the manner called 
‘ionedon or Columnar, next in antiquity to the Bouftrophedon. 
The greateft care is taken to preferve an equal number of letters in 
each line; even monofyllables are feparated occafionally into 
two parts, if the line has had its complement, and the next 
line then begins with the end of the broken word, The letters 
range perpendicularly, as well as horizontally, fo as to render it 
almoft impoflible to make any interpolation or erafure of the 
original text. The fubjects of thefe monuments are public 
decrees of the people; accounts of the riches contained in the 
treafury, and delivered by the adminiftrators to their fucceffors 
in office ; enumerations of the ftatues; the filver, gold,. and 
precious ftones, depofited in the temples; eflimates for the public 
works, &c.”’ P. 13. 


The Parthenon and the Temple of Thefeus were, as might 
naturally be fuppofed, objeéts of Lord Elgin’s earneft atten- 
tion; as were alfo the Propylea, the three Temples of Nep- 
tuneand Ereétheus, of Minerva Polias,andthe nymph Pandro-~ 
fos, &c. This laftexhibits avery curious and fingular {pecimen 
of Athenian archite€ture. In the Theatre of Bacchus was 
obtained the very ancient fun-dial, which exifled there in the 
time of AEfchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; as well as the 
large ftatue of the Indian or bearded Bacchus, deferibed and 
reprefented by Stuart with a female’s head: neither ought it 
by any means to be allowed to pafs without our obfervation, 
and it is perhaps a part of the colleétion in which we hall 
hereafter be more immediately interefted ; but Lord Elgin’s 
affemblage of infcriptions comprehends examples of every 
remarkable peculiarity in the varieties of the Greek alpha- 
bet throughout all the more’important periods of Grecian 
hiftory. Of thefe, the moft curious and the moft valuable 
isthe celebrated Bouftrophedon in{cription from the Pro. 
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montory of Sigceeum. This infcription has been an objet 
of attention with the learned ever fince its exiflence was af- 
certained. Various ambafladors from the European powers . 
to the Porte, and among them Louis XIV. in the zenith 
of his greatnefs, made ineffe€tual exertions to obtain poffeffion 
of this monument. In a fhort time longer it would have 
been totally illegible. It was placed as a feat or couch at 
the entrance of a Greek chapel ; and as a fuperftitious belief 
was attached, that reclining upon it was a {pecific cure for 
the ague, it was habitually reforted to for this purpofe. 

This moft extraordinary and invaluable affemblage of cu- 
riofitics being now fafely depofited in the metropclis of the 
Britifh Ifles, the queftion is, by what means the greateft 
advantage may. be derived from them to the Arts. With 
refpect to their real importance it cannot be neceffary to 
expatiate — teftimonies rufh upon teflimonies—authorities 
crowd upon each other. In the opinions of the greateft 
profeffional charaéte:s, of Canova, and of the Prefident 
of the Royal Academy, they are confidered as the moft va- 
luable affemblages of the kind now in exiftence. The latter, 
with great candour and much modetty, has written two let- 
ters to Lord Elgin, which are contained in the Appendix, 
and with a portion of which we fhall adorn. our pages, im- 
putes toa careful contemplation and ftudy of thefe marbles, 
all the excellence of his later produ€tions. 

Lord Elgin thus fenfibly concludes his pamphlet :—° 


“* ‘I'wo fuggeftions have, however, met with much approba. 
tion, in a view to the improvement to be obtained to fculpture, 
from thefe marbles and cafts—The firft, that cafts of all fuch as 
were ornaments on the temples, fhould be placed in an elevation, 
and in a fituation, fimilar to that which they a€tually had occu. 
pied ; that the originals fhould be difpofed, in a view to the more 
eafy infpection and ttudy of them; and that particular fubjects 
fhould occafionally be feleéted, and premiums given for the re- 
ftoration of them. ‘This reftoration to be executed on caits, but 
by no means on the originals; and in the mufeum itfelf, where 
the charaéter of the fculpture might be the more readily ftudied. 
Secondly ; From trials which Lord Elgin was induced to make, 
at the requeft of profeffional gentlemen, a itrong impreffion has 
been created, that the fcience of fculpture, and the tafte and 
judgment by which it is to be carried forward and appreciated, 
cannot fo effectually be promoted, as by athletic exercifes prac. 
tifed in the prefeuce of fimilar works ; the diftinguifhing merit of 
which is, an able, fcientific, ingenious, but exact imitation of 
mature. By no other way could the variety of attitude, the arti- 
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culation of the mufcles, the defcription of the pafions; in fhort, 
every thing a fculptor has to reprefent, be fo accurately or fo be. 
neficially underftood and reprefented, 

‘© Under fimilar advantages, and with an enlightened and en- 
couraging protection beftowed on genius and the arts, it may not 
be too fanguine to indulge a hope, that, prodigal as nature is in 
the perfections of the human figure in this country, animating as 
are the inftances of patriotifm, heroic actions, and private vir. 
tues, deferving commemoration, fculpture may foon be raifed 
in England to rival the ableft produétions of the beft times of 
Greece.’” P. 43. 


We prefume that the ultimate deftination of the Elgin 
marbles muft be the Britifh Mufeum, and as we well know 
that our rivals and enemies, the French, would think no 
pecuniary facrifice too great for their poffeffion, we hope 
that no mercantile computation of lofs and gain may obftruct 
their purchafe for the nation. 

With two or three fhort extra&s from the letters of Mr. 
Weft to Lord Elgin we thall conclude this article. 


‘© T have found in this collection of fculpture fo much excel. 
lence in art (which is as applicable to painting and architecture, 
as to fculpture), and a variety fo magnificent and boundlefs, that 
every branch of fcience connected wich the fine arts, cannot fail 
to acquire fomething from this colleftion. Your Lordfhip, by 
bringing thefe treafures of the firft and, beft ages of fculpture and 
architecture into London, has founded a new Athens for the 
emulation and example of the Britith ftudent.’’ P. 47. - 

“« From the Centaurs in a/to relievo, I have taken the figures of 
moft diftinguifhed eminence, and formed them into groupes for 
painting ; from which felection, by adding female figures of my 
own, I have compofed the battle of the Centaurs. J have drawn 
the figures the fize of the originals, on a canvas five feet fix inches 
high, by ten feet long. From the equeltrian figures in relieve, I 
have formed the Compofition of Thefeus and Hercules in triumph 
over the Amazons, having made their queen Hippolita a pri- 
foner. In continuation, and as a companion to this fubjeét, I 
have formed a compofition, in which Hercules beftowes Hippolita 
in marriage upon Thefeus. Thofe two are on the fame fize with 
the Centaurs, From the large figure of Thefeus, I have drawn 
a figure of that hero, of the fame fize with the feulpture. Before 
him, on the ground, I have laid the dead body of the Minotaur 
which he flew. As, by this enterprife, he was extricated from 
the labyrinth by the aid of Ariadne, I have reprefented that 
princefs fitting by his fide, gazing on him with affection. In 
the back-ground, are the Athenian youths, whom he delivered 
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from bondage; and near them, the thip ‘ with black fails’ (in 
the poetic fancy of Pindar), which brought him to Crete. The 
~ fize of this canvas is fix feet high, by nine feet long. From the 
figure of Neptune, I have formed a companion to the Thefeus, 
In this compofition, I have fhown Neptune reclining, with his 
left arm upon the knees of Amphitrite, while. with his right 
he ftrikes the earth with his trident, and creates the horfe. 
Around him, is Triton, with his train of marine gods; in the 
back-ground, are equeftrian exhibitions ; and inthe diftance, 
fhips at anchor. From the cafts in plafter, of Paris, taken from 
the moulds which your Lordfhip had made at Athens, I felected 
fuch figures as I was enabled to form into a compofition; the 
fubjeét of which is, Alexander, and his horfe Bucephalus :’ it'is 
on a Canvas fmaller than thofe before-mentioned.’’ P. 48. 

*¢ To your Lordfhip I have to return my fincere thanks, for 
the means you have afforded me of adding my name to that of 
Phidias, by arranging his figures in my own compofitions, and 
adapting them to fubje&ts, by which my fketches may be rendered 
more acceptable, as well as more improving to myfelf in the 
higher point of my profeflion. “And may the materials from 
which thofe fublime {culptures have been produced, be preferved 
from accident, that men of tafte and genius, yet unborn, may be 
gratified with a fight of them; and that the admiring world may 
revere the Author of all things, for having beftowed on man thofe 
peculiar powers of mind.and hand!’’ P. 52. 

«« In the laft production of my, pencil, which I now invite your 


Lordfhip to fee, it has been my ambition (though at a very ad- | 


vanced period of life), to introduce thofe refinements in art, wHich 
are fo diftinguifhed in your collection. And if I have achieved 


this, the obligation is to your Lordfhip, for bringing thofe™ 


marbles to London, and giving me the opportunity of ftudying 
them. Had I been bleffed with feeing and ftudying thefe emana- 
tions of genius at an-earlier period of life, the fentiment of their 
pre-eminence would have animated all my exertions; and more 
character, and expreffion, and. life, would have pervaded all my 
humble attempts in hiftorical painting. Let us fuppofe a you 
man at this time in London endowed with powers fuch as ena 
Michael Angelo to advance the arts, as he did, by the aid of 
one mutilated fpecimen of Grecian excellence in {culpture ; to what 
an eminence might not fuch a genius casry art, by the pe one 
nity of sisi Boos fculptures in the aggregate, which adorned 
the Temple of Minerva at Athens? It is therefore my devout 
with, that they fhould reft in the capital of this empire: and 
that their refting-place fhould be as acceffible as poffible to ic 
infpeCtion, in order to impart, ally, a true notion of what 
is claffical in art. Such a depofit would not only be of infinite 
advantage to young artifts, by rendering them familiar with fuch 
excellence ; but is would be the means of diffufing a correct gw 
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ledge of art, whereby. real merit in it might be appreciated, and 
judicioufly rewatded.’’ P. §5. 


In a fecond Appendix we have, from various claffi¢ au. 
thors, extra&s illuftrative of Phidias and his School. Thefe 
are hase fele&ted and happily applied. A third Ap. 
pendix exhibits a defcription ** d'un Bas relief du Parthenon 
actuellement au Mufée Napoleon.” Par A. L. Millin. ~ ~ 


= — 





Arr. Ill. The Sabine Farm, a Poem: into which -is in 
terwoven a Series of Tranjflations, chiefly defcriptive of the 
Villa and Life of Horace. Occafioned by an Excurfion, from — 
Rome to Licenza. By Robert Bradflreet, Efg. M.A. 8v0 
240 pp. 9s. Mawman. 1810, 


A TRAVELLER exploring claffic ground with a fa. 
vourite author in his hand, an author who lived among 
the fcenes before him, enjoyed, praifed, and defcribed them, - 
is an objeét fo attra€tive to the fympathies of a critic, that 
he muft be allowed to dwell with fome complacency upon 
it. On anew and very pleafing plan, Mr. Bradftreet has 
formed a volume which does credit, ‘in various ways, to his 
abilities and tafte. The.etched illuftrations, with the exceps 
tion of only two plates, are faid to be by the author himfelf ; 
and his poem which celebrates the famous ‘* Sabine Farm” 
ef Horace, is introduced by a létter written on the {pot, and 
giving an account of the excurfion which occafioned that 
octical effufion. The following natural anecdote, : from the: 
atter end of this letter, is worth repeating: 


“© The Temple of Fortune was natarally an objeét of the vows 
of the ancient failors, and my guide informed me with much fim, 
plicity, that they always “fired a gun'’ as foon as they came in 
fight of it.’* P.-36. ) 


The poem on the Sabine Farm is in three books, and ine 
cludes feveral tranflatious from the Epiftles and other works 
ef Horace, introduced and conneéted by original poetry. 
It opens thus: 


‘* Not from ‘ the wealth of Rome,’ her ¢ fmoke and noife*,? 
For thefe no more Earth’s fallen queen enjoys, 
pm ie ee . sasinian 





* «* Fumum, et opes, ftrepitumque Rome. 
; ; : Hor. B. 3. Oo. 29. V. s3,°° 
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But from the miracles of Art, that rife 

Endlefs, to tempt, and tire the dazzled eyes; - 

From glittering fhows, and converfations gay— 

A never ceafing round—lI fteal away 

To where * behind Vacuna’s mould’ring fane’ * 

The Sabine Poet pour’d his moral ftrain ;: 

And in the very fhades where ne retir’d, 

Echo th’ immortal verfe they once infpir’d : 

Nor pafs, unfung, each interefting fcene, 

Whote tuins mark the claffick ground between.” P. 41. 


¥f the flyle of the author be not Fe highly polithed, ie 
has yet the merit of fimplicity, and is Free from all affe&tation: 
and there are paflages which {cem to fhow that he is capable 
of higher efforts. The following apoftrophe to his own 
country will afford fufficient proof of this affertion : 


«¢ Bleft Assrox! though lefs wond’rows fair the file 
Of nature on thine ever-verdant iffe : 
Though on thy chilly ‘Tiburs of the North, 
Bleak Boreas fends ‘his ruffzan offspring forth, 
To fweep their foliage, and with breath fevere, 
Nip the crude promife of the niggard year— 
Enough of Great and Fair to thee is giv’n, 
To charm the eye, and lift the thought to Heav’n? 
Thy colder, but thy not unkinder air, 
Wakes and rewards fair Culture’s fruitful care ; 
Braces the nobler growth of Public Mind, 
And fofters freedom of pzrensrar kind! . 
Whof: Goddefs-Form, in Tufculum’s fweet fhade, 
Great Tutty, with a prophet-glance + furvey’d ; 
Ere the fair Trrpi12 Power had local birth, 
* And walk’d with man, on England’s favour’d earth, 


«« Not yet Hex Martyrs from their clouds complam, 
Nor mourn, with dying Brutus, Virtue vain. 
Not vainly Hamrors, Rossen, Ssoney bled— 
Sweet is their reft on yon ethereal bed 4 
Britons are Britons ftill; and dare not yield 
The Cuaxter which their patriot-blood has feal’d? 
‘Britons are Britons ftill ; revere the Throne; 
. Guard all its rtcits—yet vindicate their own ! 


——) 





* «¢ Hee tibi dictabam poft fanum putre Vacunz. 
Hor. B. 1. E. 10.” 
+  Statuo effe optimé conftitutam rempublicam, quz ex tribus 
generibus illis, regali, optimo, et pepulari confufa modicé, &e. 
Cicero, frag. de Republica, oe 
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What though an honeft, yet mifguided few, 

Would Anarchy, in Freedom's garb, purfue— 

What though Corruption’s foul and venal charms, 

Allure infected numbers to her atms— 

The general heart is found: the general cry 

Rings over ocean, * Death, or Liberty !’ 

Upon his fteel-girt throne, with fecret fear, 

Gaul’s bloody tyrant ftarts THAT sHOUT to hear: 

And Evrore’s ctouching realms with envy fee, | 
One Monarch reigning, and Owe Prorvs free.” P. 6g 





Some remarks which we might make on Mr. B.’s Martyrd 


of Liberty we withhold, as rendered unneceflary by the fine 
conclufion of the paffage. 


We give alfo a fpecimen of the manner in which thié 


elegant traveller tranflates Horace. 





‘© The Poet-fage would grieve, 
In words like thefe— 

* «¢ 6 How do I curfe my doom, 
When hated bus’nefs drags me back to Rome! 
But I muft be a furety. Hence, away | 
Let no one earlier friendthip’s call obey ! 
Whether the north wind sweep the earth or {now 
Contra&t day’s wintry circle, J uf go! 
There having f{poken clearly, and aloud, 
What I may one day rue—muft pierce the crowd ; 
Mutt elbow thofe more flow ; who turn and {wear 
What wouldft thou, madman? what is thine affair ? 
Doft think to drive before thee.all the ftreet, 
‘Fhat thou in time may thy Macenas meet ? 
Thofe words, (I own) delight me—on I fare ; 
But when I reach Efquilie’s ¢ mournful fqoare, 
A hundfed cares of others thronging round, 
Befet me, and my aching head confound. 
Rofcius intreats you to appear at eight 
In court to morrow—begs you won’t be late: - 
On a new great affair of common right, 
The clerks ¢ intreat ygu to return to night : 
‘Fhat great Mzacenas may affix his feal 
Upon thefe papers, ufe your friendly zeal :. 


a 





. . ) 
* Vid. Hor. Sat. 6. Book 2. V. 23. et feq. 
+ On the Efquiline hill there was a place of burial for crimis 


t The regifters or fecretaries, of whom it appears that Horace 


Was one, 
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I anfwer, I'll endeavour—if you will, 
I’m fure you can, he cries, and urges ftill.’ ”’ 


P. 107. 


From the appendix to this book it appears, that the author 


has been recommended by a literary friend to give an entire 


tranflation of Horace. Without attempting to di!pute his 
qualifications for the tafk, which may be confidered as proved 
by this volume, we cannot forbear to advife him not to be 
led into fuch an undertaking. No man, at al! inferior to 


Horace himfelf in genius and talent, will éver 


produce a 


perfe& tranflation of the very varied compofitions of that 
elegant writer ; and even the higheft fuccefs, in a few fpeci- 


mens, cannot be confidered as a. pledge of fuccefs in the 


whole. Taken altogether, we have little expeétation of 
fering a better tranflation of Horace entire, than that pro- 


duce 


fince the commencement of our labours by Mr. Wil- 


liam Bofcawen*; and weare much more anxious to fee that 
retouched and completed, than any attempt made to pro- 
duce one which might fuperfede it. Though Mr. Brad- 
ftrect’s principles of Englfh and Roman metre appear to 
us correct, we do not think that fo clofe a mode of imitating 
the original metres as he has undertaken, will ever be ap- 
preciated by readers of a tranflation. It would therefore, 
in that refpeét, be labour loft. If ever an unexceptionable 
tranflation of Horace fhould be produced it ‘muft be by 
compilation, as the Duncombes attempted, rather too foon, 
to produce one; and in fuch awork many flowers from Mr. 
Bradftreet’s garden would beyond all doubt be intervowen. 





* Since we wrote this juft commendation of Mr. Boscawen’s 


Horace, the ingenious and truly excellent author has been re. — 


moved beyond the reach of our praife. A long continued feries 
of ill health had rendered that event but tov probable, which 


yet, by the fuddennefs of its a€tual approach, came upon his 


relatives and friends with the effect of fomething unexpeéted. 
Within a very few days of his death he wrote thofe verfes, 
which at the late anniverfary of the Liverarny.Funp were 
received with fuch deferved applaufe. . By that focietyy which 
his’ benevolence had foftered from its beginnings, his lofs will 
be deeply regretted. To us, it is like the amputation of a limb, 
from which the firft pain, though acute, is nothing to the perpetual 


ptivation. 


A new edition of his Horace, much improved by his long-con. 
tinued attention, is intended foon to be brought forward. It 


will be accompanied by the original, and by many additional 


notes : and will doubtlefs receive encouragement froni that public, 


which has always approved the work. 
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Art.IV. A View of the State of the Nation, and of the Meas 
fures of the laft five Years; fuggefled by Karl Grey's Speech 
in the Houfe of Lords, 13th June, 1810. By Thomas 
Peregrine Courtenay, Efq. 8vo. 180 pp. 58. 6d. J.J. 
Stockdale. 1811, 


THE fpeeches -of patty leaders and the difcuffions of 
party writers are always perufed by us with fome degree 
of diftruft, and praifed with caution, even when the opi- 
nions contained in them coincide with our own, But 
though this pamphlet is a.profeffed defence of the pre. 
fent adminiflration, and in that refpeét to be claffed with 
the political writings alluded to, it refts fo ftrongly upon 
fats, deduces from-them fuch forcible arguments, is fo can 
did in it’s reprefentations, and fo temperate.in it’s language, 
that we deem it worthy to be perufed by all whofe minds 
are not, on political fubjeéts, dead to found reafoning; and 
we are therefore defirous to contribute, fo far as lays in our 
power, to promote Tt’cireylation. : 
After a fuitable introduétion, the author proceeds to 
analyze the fpeech of the noble earl, dividing it into fourteen 
different head: in order to purfue more clearly and diftinély 
the feveral details. -Of thele heads, however, only the feven 
firft are the fubjeéts of his prefent difcuffion, The chief of 


thefe are,— 


* 


‘© The great increafe of our expenditure fince the Jaft war, and 
the infufficient provifion made for it by the prefent adminiftra. 
tion ;—The neceflity of what the noble earl terms repofe for the 
country, (although he intimates that our fyftem of policy has 
rendered peaée unattainable) ; and the expediency of our adopting 
** the provident fyftem of hufbanding out refources,’’ 


Under the laft head the noble fpeaker expatiates on the folly 
of our milijary operations againft France, and our embark- 
ing in the war in Spain, without afcertaining whether there 
was an efficient government in that country ;—the attack on 
Denmark in 1807;—and the impolicy (in the noble earl’s 
opinion) of our conduct with regard to Sicily. Thefe at- 
tacks on adminiftraiion the prefent writer, after fome preli- 
minary remarks, repels, firlt, by thowing that the increafe 
alledged in every branch of taxation, fo far from being a proof 
of our refourcés being exhaufted, 


‘¢ Affords the fureft pledge of their remaining com ; 
fince the revenue has continued to flourifh under the weight of the 
new impofitions, fince the various modes adopted for increafing 
it have been generally fucéeiaful, and large a repeated burthens 
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have been impofed without diminifhing the power by which they 
are fuftained.’’ 

The author does not, however, maintain that our refources 
of finance are inexhauflible, but that * they are as yet un. 


exhaufted and copious.” To the arguments founded on the 
financial arrangements of 1807, and the fubfequent- departure 


from the plan of the late minifters, a very full, and wethink — 


fatisfactory, anfwer is given. But for thefe details we muft 
refer to the work itfelf. © | 

The infinuation that the condué& of the prefent minifters 
has tended ‘* to remove every hope of peace” (though the 
noble fpeaker had before argued that a fafe and honourable 
peace was unattainable) is next noticed by the author, and 
repelled by adverting to the negociation of 1806, and the 
noble earl’s declaration on that occafion, that ‘* peace was 
rendered unattainable by the unreafonable 7 A and ex- 
peftations of Bonaparte ;”” and it is alfo oppofed by a flate. 
ment of the difcuffions on that fubjeét, which have fince taken 
place between the prefent minifters and thofe of the powers 
at war withus. The objeétions of the noble fpeaker to all 
offenfive medfures in conducting the war, together with his _ 
much-boafted fyflem of ** hufbanding our refources,”’ are next 
very amply difcuffed, ‘lheauthor of this tra€t denies (wethink 
with great juftice) that ** a defenfive war is the natural policy 
of a nation withing for peace and not able to attain it ;”’ more 
efpecially when the obftacle to peace is the great and increafing 
power and inordinate ambition of the enemy. But, as in 
the fpeech there is a direét challenge to invefi ate and com- 
pare the two fyftems of the late and prefent adminiftrations, 
the author proceeds to an examination of them, fhowing,. 
firft, that it was not (as the fpeech would Ply) the policy 
of the noble earl and his affociates ‘“* to abftain from all mi- 
litary operations, or to avoid hazarding a Britifh army ona 
hoitile continent :’’ on the contrary, he alludes to four * dif. 
tin& proceedings of the cabinet in 1806 of a different nature, 
and infifls that in the expeditions to Conftantinople, Egypt, 
and Buenos Ayres, the minifters expofed themfelves to 
failure, and did fail, ‘* not for want of the means of fuccefs, 
but becaufe they ventured not to apply them,” 

With thefe enterprifes of Earl Grey and his colleagues, 

the author compares thofe which were undertaken by the 
adminiftration of the Duke of Portland, and, admitting that. 


ue 


vw 





* Or rather three; though perhaps the original deftination of 
General Crawford to Chili is the fourth expedition alluded to, 
# of among ft 
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amongft thefe there was one great failure, namely, the expe. 
dition to the Scheldt, he enquires why this failure has excited 
more indignation than the numerous reverfes of the late war, 
or thofe which he has. juft been contemplating, againit the 
miniflers who planned it? This he attributes not to our 
having fuflained greater foffes, or the glory of our arms 
having been tarnifhed, but to the magnitude of the attempt, 
the extent of the preparations, and the unexampled exertions 3- 
which, added to the proximity of the feene of agtion, and 
the nature of the lols fuflained, attraéted to the attempt a 
peculiar degree of attention, and seiegnetely to the failure 
a peculiar degree of indignation. e allows, however, 
that the failare of the Scheldt expedition, though not com- 
plete, was ‘* confiderable and difaftrous,”’ afid only pleads 
that ‘‘ the utmoft was done to infure fuccefs, and that this, 
fingle misfortune does not, in regard to military expeditions, 
eflablifh a preference for the cabinet of 1806*. He adds, 
that 


*€ No failure could have lefs influence upon the general political 
fyitem, or conduct of the war;—that it has affected in a very 
imconfiderable degree the ftate of the nation; and, at any rate, 
will never be made a ground for recalling the uniformly unfortunate 
minifters of 1806.’’ 


The other military operations of Lord Grey’s fucceffors 
are brought forward by this writer with a confiderable degree 
of exultation, The expedition againft Denmark (the poli- 
tical expediency and juftice of which he referves for fubfe- 
guent confideration), was marked, he obferves, with ftrong 
festive of ability, both in the plan and execution; and a 
more than afal majority in pavement together with a 
majority in the country, at lealt, correleen tm to the re- 
prefentation, approved it, as a wife mealure, fkilfully con- 
ducted, and fuccefsful. 7 

Having adverted to our fubfequent conquefts of the French 
Weft India iflands, and explained the polity of the prefent 
adminiftration in their tranfaétions with Sweden, the author 
difcuffes at large the war in Spain and Portugal, piving an 
account of its rife and progrefs, and particularly fating the 
refolutions and meafures of the late adminiftration with regard” 
to the latter of thefe kingdoms ; whith fhowed the importance 
which even they attached to the prefervation of that country ~ 





* In a note he cites the refolutions of the Houfe of Commons, 
juttifying the minifters, as well as the naval and military com. 
manders, after (as he obferraas very ftrict and fevere nae: 
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from the dominion of France. The fubfequent abandon. 
ment of thofe me. fures, by both adminiftrations, is accounted 
fo. by the reported impraéticability, at that period, of de. 
fending Portual, and alfo by the change produced by the 
treaties of Pilfit in the fituation of Europe. , 

The great and unexpefted revolution ia the affairs of the 
Spanifh peninfula, gave, the author remarks, an entirely 
new face to the politics of Great Britain and France, more 
particularly as to our relation towards Spain : but, as to Por. 
tugal, he infifts, it more firmly eftablifhed the wifdom, and 
called for a more dire€t application of the policy which Earl 
Grey and his colleagues had adopted, and which his fuc. 
ceffors have jaieaed. and (in the opinion of this writer) 
improved. 1 

He admits that, at firft, in a military view, the interefls 
of Portugal were merged in thofe of Spain, and, cone. 
quently, that our interelt did not, at that moment, dittate an 
other meofures with refpeét to Portugal than fuch as were 
moll advifable for the peninfula in general. He does not, 
however, as fome have done, conclude from thence that 
operations on the fide of Portugal were altogether unadvif- 
able, and that we ought at once to have poured our utmoft 

offible force into Spain; nor does he agree with thofe who 
infifl that, without a rational hope of the ultimate and complete 
expulfion of the French, tho'e operations ought never to have 
commenced, To explain the policy of the meafures then 
adopted, he adverts to the fituation of affairs in June, 1808 ; 
which determined government to dire& to the fcene of action 
the largeft force that could promptly be affembled and tranf- 
rted. The expulfion of the French from Portugal, he 
fates to have been, in the opinion not only of the government 
at home, but of the officers employed, and of fuch Spanifh 
authorities as could be confulted, the moft advifable opera. 
tion. This, he obferves, was * accomplifhed in lefs than 
ve months from the departure of Sit A. Wellefley from 
ork. 

The next important meafure difcuffed is, the determinae 
tion formed, after the conqueft of Portug.!, that a confider- 
able part of the army there eaiployed, reinforced from 
England, fhould enter Spain, and co-operate with the armies 
of that kingdum. In fupport of this refolution the author 
contends that, by confining om felves to the mere defence of 
Port::gal, we fhould, in efic&, have given up the ca fe of 
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* There is a very candid and judicious note on the Convene 
tion of Cintra, ’ | 
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Spain, whofe rulers were then become very defirous of Bri- 
tifh affiftance; and he controverts the pofition of Ea] Grey, | 
that 


“© We fhould previoufly have afcertained that there was fach 
an efficient government and fuch ample refources, in that coun. 
try, as were likely to bring the war to a fuccefsful termi- 
nation.” 


Meaning by “a fuccefsful termination” the accomplith- 
ment of its great object, or that a general plan fhould have 
been previoufly arranged. In every ftate of fuch a war, it 
was, Mr. Courtenay contends, 


‘* Impoffible to forefee the points upon which our force might 
moft advantageoufly be brought to bear, or to form a correét 
judgment either ef the force which would be oppofed to us, or of 
that with which we were to act.’’ 


In his opinion, therefore, . 


"€€ All we could do was to affemble, in the moft convenient 
pofition, the largeft Britifh force that could be maintained—to 
place it under an able general—to give him the fulleft informa. 
tion that could be colleSted, and communicate to him the views 
of government ; but to-intruft him with a large difcretion, both 
as to his offenfive movements, and as to the point and period of 
his retreat, in cafe it fhould be neceffary.”” 


Mr. C, reafons further on the difficulty of obtaining com- 
plete proof of that efficiency, which Lord Grey requires in the 
Spanifh armies and government, and ftates very fully all the 
circumftances under which the determination of miniflers 
on the plan of operations in Spain was adopted; which cer- 
tainly, if they do not. prove its fuperior expediency to any 
other fyffem, fhow that the choice was made on due delibera- 
tion, and with very probable grounds of fuccefs. 

In detailing the events of Sir J. Moore’s campaign, the 
author endeavours (we think fuccefsfully) to fhow, that neither 
the determination of that officer to advance upon Valladolid, 
nor his fubfequent advance to Sahagun, were’ chiefly 
grounded on the opinion, or prompted by the inftigation, of 
Mr. Frere; ftill lefs that they were influenced, dire&ly or 
indirc&ly, by Sir J. Moore’s inftru€tions from home, which 
left him to the free exercife of his own judgment and difcre. 
tion. It is however admitted that Mr. Frere’s opinion 
_refpe€ting the popular feeling at Madrid, and the actual re. 
fiftance which it produced, operated on the mind of the Ge- 
neral as ene of the motiyes by which his conduét on that occa- 
fion was determined, 
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As a diverfion, the author obferves, the movements of 
General Moore had complete fuccefs, though they were at- 
tended with great rifque to his army, and a fubfequent re. 
treat; on the scredidan: Sekt or condue&t of which he does 
not deem it neceffary to dilate, but candidly adds, that 


“* If we are difpofed to appreciate very highly the difafters 
confequent upon the march from Salamanca, we ought to recollect 


that a little too much boldnefs in advance is the moft pardonable 
fault which can belong to a commander,’’ 


The important obje&, however, of refcuing Portugal, he 
infifts, had complete fuccefs, and even adrhitting (for a 
moment) the refponfibility of minifters for the convention of 
Cintra, and the advance to Sahagun, and confequent retreat, 
he triumphantly afks, “ whether in any prior campaign fince 
the feven years war (excepting perhaps that of 1801), fo much 
had been efleéted by a Britith army ?”” But he confiders the 
operations in Portugal and Spain, during 1808, in a ftill more 
important point of view, namely, as introdu€tory to the mea- 
fures of 1859 and 1810, and of a new warlike fyitem, of which 
the feveral events cannot be appreciated until time fhall have 
developed the great refult *! Thofe meafures, he proceeds to, 
explain and to defend, fhowing that they were nat (as repre-. 
fented by Earl Grey) fimilar to thofe of the preceding year, 
but that, after the retreat of Sir J. Moore, the defence of 
Portugal became the firft and immediate obje& of attention ; 
and, as the fecurity of that kingdom could only be effe€tuall 
provided for in connexion with the defence of the nin fule 
at large, it was left to the judgment of t Sir A. Welleiley 
to combine, if he thought fit, his efforts with the Spanifh as 
well as the Portuguefe troops in fupport of the common caufe, 

The various operations of that General are next very fully 
and clearly detailed, His fuccefs againft Soult, on the 
Douro, is fhown to have been brilifant as well as important, 
and his fubfequent advance to Talavera is afcribed to the 
motive of contributing, by a diverfion in Spain, to the fe- 
curity of Portugal ; not, as reprefented by Oppofition, to a 
vain hope of regaining Madrid, or of beaviny the French 
beyond the Ebro or Pyrenees. The fubfequent retreat of 
the Britith army is alfo (in our opinion) proved to have been 
by no-means difaftrous. Ik was able ftill to defend Portugal, 
and fora confiderable time diverted the French generals from 
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* It is now indeed developed, to the honour of adminiftra. 
tion and joy of the country. 

+ See his inflructions cited in the note in p. 109. 
further 
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further operations in Spain. But the proceedings of our army 
in Portugal are juftified by the author in lefs qualified and 
more decifive terms. They are fhown to be confonant to 
the opinions and intentions of Lord Grey’s adminiftration, 
as declared in the ftrongeft terms. . Yet in the noble ear|’s 
{peech, as publifhed, he omits the fubje& altogether. Had 
he difcuffed it, Mr. C. thinks he muft have admitted 
that the views of Mr Fox, Lord Grenville, &c. and himfelf, 
had been purfued by their fucceffors,. and carried into full 
effect. Waving, however, this argumentum ad hominem, the 
author refumes the fummary of events, and traces them to 
nearly the end of the preceding year, challenges any cenfurer 
of the meafures purfued, to peint out a precife period at 
which it would have been judicious, and at the fame time 
honourable, to have abandoned Portugal to its fate. He 
fhows alfo that ‘* upon feveral grounds, independently of 
character and good faith, -we ought to keep Portugal as lon 
as we can, even though we have no great expectation 
* faving her at laft.” To moft of thefe arguments we fully 
aflent; but from the opinion that a peace with Bonaparte 
may be rendered praéticable, not by reducing his powér, © 
but by ** demanftrating to him the impelicy of be enmity,” we 
wholly differ, if (as we conclude) the author means a fecure 
as wall as honourable peace. | 

A recapitulation ot our proceedings in Portugal, with 
fome notice of the ftate of afeire in Spain and Sicily, con- 
cludes this able tra ; which we warmly recommend to our 
readers, a8 containing a full and clear difeufhon of the late 
political and military events, and affording (in our opinigea) 
uft grounds to eflimate the merits of thofe flatefmen who 

ve direfted our efforts throughout the arduous conteft in 
which we are engaged, | : 





Art. V. Proteflanti{m the Blefing of LBritain-—A Fa 
Sermen, Pedi spe fn Coabedset at Lichfield, on Weg 
day, February 28, 1810, By the Rev. Robert Nares, 
Archdeacon of Stafferd, and Canon Refidentiury of Lichfield. 
8vo, Sl pp. Is. Rivingtons. 1810. | 


NE text of this difcourfe is taken from the Lamentations 
of Jereiniah, iii. 39, 40, 41. E 
_‘* Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the pu- 
nifhment of his fins ? 


ae us fearch and try our ways, and turn again unto the 


** Let us lift op our heart with our hands unto God in the 


yens,’? 
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From thefe emphatic words the preacher takes occafiun to 
obferve ‘that, whatever we may have fuffered, or whatever 
we may expect to fuffer, individually or colleétively, we 
cannot pretend to fay that we have not deferved it. Thefe 
days of humiliation have been reneated for many fucceeding 
years, and it may be hoped that, in addition to the ex- 
traordinary events which have occafioned their folemn - ap. 
pointment and renewal, a greater degree of ferioufnels and 
attention to religious duties has been introduced among us. 


- If any conclufion may be drawn from the extenfive girgula- 


tion of theological works tending to excite and promote thefe 
duties, which we have of late years witnefled, we may rea- 
fonably accede to the opinion of the Archdeacon, that fuch 
a falutary impreffion has been made. Be that as it may, 
the times are furely fuch as to juftify the earneft exhortation 
“to lift up our hearts with our hands unto God in the 
heavens.” It is for God alone to eftimate the merits or de- 
merits of a nation; but, as is truly and forcibly obferved 
at p. 9 of this difcourfe, we muft endeavour to confole 
ourfelves with the reflection, that innumerable virtues may 
be praftifed in fecrecy and filence, which are unnoticed and 
unknown, except to thofe who practife them. Whether 
from this or from other caufes, the ta&t is undeniable, that this 
nation has been wonderfully preferved. Compared with the 
fufferings of other and neighbouring nations, this of our’s has 
experienced but oe inconveniencies—nation after nation 
has been fwallowed up, we ftill remain nearly as we were. 
The refult of thefe refle&tions induces the Archdeacon to 
offer the following remarks in the form cf conjeéture :— 


*€ Ts it not then poflible, let me afk, that this nation has been 
fo fingularly preferved, and if fo, is likely @ill to be preferved, as 
the great bulwark of the Proteftant faith ? This conjecture is not 
founded on recent events, though apparently confirmed by them. 
In looking back to our hiftory, I find that every ftep of exalta. 
tion, by which this nation has been raifed, fo far “beyond the 

rtion of its natural bulk or ftrength, has been taken fince it 
became Proteftant. ‘The firit great fland was made when. an 
enormous armada was fent out, blefied by the Pope, and pro- 
nounced invincible, to crufh us as heretics, and deitroy at once 
our independence and our faith. In the fublime and fcriptural al- 
lufion of the time, ‘ God blew with his breath, and they were 
difperfed*.’ Shattered by the winds and waves, they fell a prey 





* «© Aflavit Deus et diffipantur.” The motto interwoven 
in the hangings of the Houfe of Lords,’* 
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to an inferior force, directed indeed by much {kill and valour, 
and made a miferable conclufion to their boafted enterprife. From 
that time to this, for more than two hundred years, our pro. 
grefs has been gradual, but it has been mprening ; till the amount 
is fuch as cannot be contemplated without aftonifhment. This 
ifland, nothing in bulk compared with many kingdoms, is . 
{pread, by its colonies, its conquefts,.or its traffic, over every 
quarter of the globe. It has peopled one large continent, now 
become a feparate nation, and has laid the foundation of popula. 
tion in another. It has eftablifhed a powerful empire in Afia. 
It has been enabled-to acquire.a prevalence and dominion by fea, 
which empower it to protect its remoteft connections ; a domi. 
nion which, we truft, will always be employed for protection, and 
never for opprefiion. But why have we been permitted to do all 
all this? Though there are, I truft, and ever will be, good 
points in our national character, I can fee no fuflicient reafon for 
all this in our fuperior wifdom, virtue, valour, or conduct, I can 
fee no probable reafon, but that which yet I alledge only as pros 
bable: that Providence thought proper to eftablith a Proteftant 
power in the world, of fufficient magnitude to counterbalance 
much of the weight of lefs pure and apoftolical Chriftianity ; and 
perhaps to perform fome other fervices, as_yet hidden in the thades 
of futurity. | 

“* Whether this opinion be true or not, God only can know ¢ 
but it is one which may furely be held without offence, and with 
fome manifeft advantages. It ought not to offend even thofe whofe 
faith our anceftors thought it-indifpenfably neceffary to reject as 
corrupt, if we venture to fuppofe that God has approved, what 
we thought from the firft to be commanded by our duty to Him, 
It muft be of advantage to us to think fo, if it tend to make us 
more invincibly firm in all the good principles in which we have 
been brought up.” P. 13. 


" Whatever may be the opinion of our readers on this con- 
je&ture, it muft be allowed the merit of being offered with 
modgfly, and of being fanétioned by arguments which have 
the recommendation of plain manly fenfe and found judg- 
ment. The remaining part of the fermon is by natural in- 
du€tion dire&ted to the prefent condition, views, and ex- 
pectations of the Roman Catholics. The idea of giving una. 
nimity to our counfels, by introducing among them the moft 
difcordant ingredients of the Roman Catholic perfuafion, 
whith in its whole hiftory was never known to bend from its 
purpofe, or concede to oppofition, we agree with this writer 
to be very like a blunder, The conclufion is what might be 
expected, an carneft exhortation to humble ourfelves before 
God, as the only means which can tend to fecure our hopes 
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of peace and blifs hereafter, whatever may be the ultimate 
event of public affairs. 
Some additional notes ate fubjoined, among which is one of 
t importance, communicated by a friend; in which the 
objections likely to be made to the preacher’s conjeCture, 
that this nation has been, and yet may .be preferved as the 
eat bulwark of Proteftantifm, are acutely anticipated, and, 
in our judgment, fatisfattorily anfwered. 


genk 58 
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Art. VI. The State Papers and Letters of Sir’ Ralph 
Sadler, Knight Banneret, Se. ; 


: (Concluded frem p. 224.) 


F thefe interefting papers, the moft curious, perhaps, are 
thofe which relate to the war during the Scottifh re. . 
formation, 1559-60. That Elizabeth was at the utmoft 
paias to fecure an intereft in Scotland, by fupporting te 
Lords of the Congregation, as the leaders of the reformers 
called themfelves, againft the legitimate government of their 
country, is univerfally known; but we are not aware that 
the grounds on which the Englifh Queen and her minifters 
attempted to vindicate a conduct, in that age fo unnatural, 
were ever fo fully detailed as they are here in Cecil’s Memorial 
and Sadler’s Letters. Elizabeth was, indeed, highly incenfed 
at the Scottifh Queen for having affumed the arms of Eng. 
land; nor can this be wondered at by any one; for by 
fo doing, Mary, in effect, proclaimed the illegitimacy 
of Elizabeth’s birth; an affront, which a proud-fpirited 
woman, whofe heart was never fubdued by the mild graces 
of Chriftianity, could hardly be expeéted to fergive. ‘There. 
was, however, fo much danger to the rights of Sovereigns 
in general, in exciting and fupporting the rebellious condu& 
of the Scots ; and Elizabeth’s right to the crown of England 
was fecretly difallowed by fo great a number of her own 
fubje€is, that many authors have expreffed their furprife that 
fhe was not prevented by felf intereft and found policy, from 
giving way in fuch a manner to her refentment, however 
natural. Their furprife will probably fubfide when they 
have read, in the firft of thefe volumes, the paper entitled 
Memorial of certain Points meet for the reftoring of the realm 
of Scotland to the antient Weale, written by my Lord Treafurer 
(i.e. Cecil) with bis own band. 5 Augufl, 1559. 2 
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That fagacious ftatefman begins his difquifition (for fuch 
it really is) with expreffing ~ regard for what he calls 
the worldly felicity of Scotland.” This, he fays, can be 
fecured only by Scotland’s maintaining a perpetual peace 
with England, or being made one monarchy with England, 
as they both make but one ifle, divided from the reft of the 
world. If they are to continue feparate kingdoms, a pera 
petual peace, he fays, can be preferved only by allowingtibp 
authority whatever to Frenchmen in Scotland. The reader 
is aware that when this memorial was written, the Sovéres 
of Scotland was likewife Queen of France, or, as the Me. 
morialift ftyles her, the French King's wife! To prevent 
French influence, therefore, he propofes, in the firft place, 
that the land might by the three eftates be freed from sdolatry 
as England was; that the government fhould be in effeét 
tnansferred from the Queen to a Council; with the Chiefs 
of the Houfe of Hamilton, the next heirs to the crown, at 
its head; and that the Queen, during her abfence, fhould 


be allowed only a portion, or penjion, as he might have called 
it, from the revenue of the kingdom! , 


‘¢ In thefe and the like points, he fays, if the French King and 
the Queen be found unwiiling, and will withftand the provifion 
for the weale of the land; then hath the three eftates of the realm 
authority forthwith to intimate to the faid King and Queen their 
humble requefts; and if the fame be not effeftually granted, then 
humbly they may*commit the governance thereof to the next 
heir of the Crown, binding the fame alfo to obferve the laws and 
ancient rights of the realm! 

‘* Finally, if the Queen hall be unwilling to this, as it is 
likely the will, in refpe¢t of the greedy and tyrannous affliction 
of France; then it is apparent, that Almighty God is pleafed to 
transfer from her the rule of the kingdom for the weale of it: | 
and in this time great circum{pection is to be ufed, te avoid the 
deceits and trumperies of the French. And then may the realm 
of Scotland confider, being orice made free, what means may be 
devifed, through God’s goodnef’, to accord the two realms, to 
endure for time to come, at the pleafure of Almighty God, in 
whofe hands the hearts of all princes be.’” Vol. I. p. 377. 


It is probable that Cecil perceived how ungrateful this 
mixture of religious cant and rebellion; this making atid 
unmaking of i by their own fubjeéts, would be to 
the defpotic fpirit of Elizabeth; for he immediately proceeds 
to anfwer, on different principles, the queftion; ** Whether 
it be meet that England fhould help the Nobility and Pro- 
teftants of Scotland to expel the French or no?” 


He 
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He admits that it is againft God’s law to aid any fubjefls 
againft their natural princes; that it would be dangerous to 
do fo; that after the aid fhould be given, and much money 
fpent, the Scotch might unite with the French againft 

ngland; and that the Emperor, the Catholic King, the 
Pope and Potentates of Italy, and the Duke of Savoy, might 
con{pire with the French King to prevent the two Monarchies 
of England and Scotland from being joined in one manner 
of religion againft the See of Rome; whilft “ it may be 
doubted, he fays, that many, as well Scots as Englifh, who 
can like very well to have thefe two kingdoms perfeétly 
knit together in amity, will not allow them to be knit ina 
like religion.” From this doubt it appears how thoroughly, 
even at that early period, Cecil was acquainted with the difs 
pofitions of the Scotch reformers, and the avarice of the Lords 
of the Congregation. 

He was ceiermined, however, to maintain the right of 


Elizabeth, to fupport the reformers againft her hated rival, 


their legitimate Sovereign ; and therefore reprefents fuch a 
Rep of the Englith Queen as nothing more than a meafure 
of neceflary felf-defence againft fimilar machinations of 
Mary. As Mary was really engaged in no fuch machi- 
nations at that particular period, he feems not to have been 
erfeétly fatisfied with this pretence, and therefore revives, 
in behalf of Elizabeth, the claims of papariaeny over the 
the kingdom of Scotland, which Henry VIII. had fo lately 
and impolitically revived, when demanding the infant Queen 
of Scots in marriage to his fon the Prince of Wales. Had 
that claim been well-founded, the inference drawn by the 
Treafurer would have admitted of no reply. For, as he 
fairly reafons, 


‘« If it may appear that the French King, by pretence of 
the marriage of an heir of Scotland, will alter the | Rage 
and cuftoms of Scotland, and will fubvert the lawful heirs of the 
Scottifh blood to the Crown, and deprive the barons and ftates 
of the realm of their inheritance, whereby the French nation and 
blood may poffefs that land; then the Crown of England is 
bound, in honour and confcience, to defend and protect the realm 
of Scotland againft the French. And fo doth the firft queftion 
alter in the moft principal point; for then is not the cafe be. 
twixct fubjects and a natural Prince, but betwixt a fuperior King 
and a realm of the one part, and an inferior King alone joining 
with flrangers on the tt part.”” P. 379. 


This would be un nfwerable, bad the foundation on which 

it rels been folid; but Heary having united againft — 
a 
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all parties in Scotland, by reviving the fame claim, Cecil 
was, probably, afraid of a fimilar union againft Elizabeth. 
He returns, therefore, to the plea of neceflary felf-defence, 
which he builds on Mary’s having quartered the arms of 
England with thofe of France and Scotland, on her plate, 
and even on the great feal which fhe had lately fent into 
Scotland, and on ‘ her own difdainful fpeech to divers 
perfons, and ven others, to fome of the Queen’s Majefty’s 
(Elizabeth’s) gentlewomen being in France.” Ais 


‘© Then followeth another, though no difficult queftion, 
whether it be meeter or more profitable for England to continue 
the Scots (the Lords of the Congregation) in their ftrength and 
defente, than to leave them, and be at the charges of our own 
defence ? In continuance of the Scots, our people is fpared, and 
our country in peace, only fome treafure is to be fpent. In our 
defence, our people muit be fpent, our country fpoiled and wafted ; 
and as to expence of treafure, ten times more to be fpent that way 
thai the Other.”’ P, 382. 


We are told by the Editor, that ‘* at the bepenii of this 
paper, isa fhort note in Sir Robert Cotton’s hand, as follows :” 


‘© Notwithftanding that this month of Auguft, 1559, the 
treaty of Up/atlington, between the Queen of England, and Mary 
and Francis of Scotland, was made and contirmed (it had been 
made in May, and was confirmed in Auguft;) yet did the 
(Elizabeth) as appears by this confultation in the hand of Sir 
William Cecil, a fecretary, continue her pacers of aid in 

fupport of the faétion in Scotland by Mufray.’’ P. 383. 


It was for this unworthy purpofe that Sir Ralph Sadler 
was fent to Berwick, and joined in commiffion with the Earl 
of Northumberland, and Sir James Crofts, Knight. The 
oftenfible dbje& of that commiffion, and all, indeed, with 
which the Earl appears to have been made acquainted, was, 
in conjunétion with Scotch commiffioners, to redrefs mutual 
grievances on the borders, and to contrive means for pre- 
ferving the peace on them, as well as for the ranfoming of 
prifoners. The objeé&, however, of Sir Ralph’s miffion is 
clearly detailed in the following letter, which the editor in- 
forms us, is in the hand-writing of Cecil, and addreffed “ To 
our truftie and welbeloved Sir Rare SADLEYR, Anight. 


“ EvizapetH R, 

‘© Trufty and welbeloved, we grete you well. Lyke as we 
have uppon greate truft conceaved in you, conferred for certen 
{peciall lvie to be doone by you uppon our frontiers towards 

, li | Scotlande, 
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Scotlande, fo doo we authorize you to confer, treate, or prattife 
with any maner of perfon of Scotland, ether in Scotland of 
England, for thofe purpofees, and for the furderance of our fer. 
vice, and of any other thyng that may tend to make a perpetual] 


concord betwixt the nation of Scotland and ours. We do alfo . 


authorife you to reward any manner-of perfon of Scotland, with 
fuch fomes of money as ye fhall thyak mete to be taken, of the 
fome of three thoufand pounds, which we have ordered fhuld be 
dely versd unto you in gold. Wherin fuch di/cretion and fecrecy is 


to be ufed, as xo part of your doings maye empayre the treatyes of 


peace lately concluded betwixt us and Scotland, And for enlarge. 
ment of our furder meaning in this, we referr you to confider a 
memoryall of certen articles to be delyvered to yo by our 
Secretary ; whereunto ye thall not neede to have furder refpect 
than the opportunity of the tyme will requyre. Given under our 


“fignett the 8th of Auguft, at Nonfuch, 1559, the firft yere of our 


reigne.’’ P. 392. 


The meaning of this letter is obvious ; and bow faithfully 
Sadler attended to it, appears from his clandeftine corref- 
pondence with the Lords of the Congregation, as well as from 
the encouragement which he and Crofts gave to the tactious 
defigns of the houfe of Hamilton, of the Prior of St. Andrews, 
afterwards Earl of Murray, of Knox, Belnaves, and the other 
leaders of the reformation in Scotland. The violence of 
thefe men, particularly of Knox, often thwarted, indeed, the 
cautious and artful meafures of Sadler and Crofts, and ree 
quired all their diplomatic fkill and addrefs to reftrain it 
within the bounds of prudence; but the reader will perceive, 
an this volume, by what means, and with what fuccefs thole 
two accomplithed ftate/men excited thofe diffentions among 
the Scottith venal Nobles, which foon involved their un- 
happy Sovereign in a labyrinth of inextricable difficulties, 
and rendered Scotland completely and difgracefully depen- 
dent on England, until the accefhon of James to the throne 
of Elizabeth, united the two kingdoms under one legitimate 
Monarch. 

The fecond volume of this valuable colle&tion of ftate 
papers is not to us fo very interefting as the firft. It contains, 
1. Memorial concerning the Border Service, 1559.60. 2. Let- 

ers during the great Northern Infurreélion, 169-70, under 
the command of the Earls of Weftmoreland and Northumberland. 
3. Account rendered by Sir Ralph Sadler, Treafurer of the 
Army, a under the Command of the Earl of Suffex, to fup- 
prefs that Infurreéiion. 4. Appendix to Sadler's Letters con- 
cerning the Northern Infurre@ien, confifting of a Bill of Al- 
tainder of fuch Rebels as were forfeited for the Northern Ine 
Surrection; 
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urrection ¢ together with Letters concerning the Family: of 
Charles Neville, Earl of Weftmoreland, and the Eftates of the 
Englifh Fugitives, under the King of Spain and his Miniflers, 
5, Letters and Papers relating to Mary, Queen of Scotland, 
during her imprifonment in England; and 6. Notes of Speeches 
in Parliament and Counei], by Sir Ralph Sadler. 

To thefe different colteétions is added an Appendix, in 
five numbers. 1. Aa Inventarie of all and fingular the Goods, 
Chattels, and Debts of Raiph Sadler, late of Standon Lordpip, 
in the County of Hertford, Efq. deceafed, taken and prized: the 
fifth day of March, in the yeare of our Lord God, one 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty. 2. ae $a Sir Ralph 
Sadler, giving an’ Account of the State of the North of England 
in 1531. 3. Genealogy of the Defcendants of Sir Ralph Sadler; 
Clifford, of Tixall; Sadler, of Temple Dinefley, in Herts 
fordfhire; Sadler, of Sopwell, in Irelind; Sadleir, of Fverly, 
County of Wilts. 4. Defcription of the Monument of Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Verfes ona Vifit to that Manumeut. 5. Catalogue 
of fac-fimiles of fignatures, 

In thefe diffeient colle€tions of letters we have met with 
nothing of importance, that is, not either very generally 
known, or has not been mentioned in Mr. Scott's Biogras 
phical Memoir of Sadler, of which we h.ve given an abftract 
in a former number, p, 210, No new light whatever is here 
thrown on the long agitated queftion of the Queen of Scot. 
Jand’s innocence or guilt. Sadler wag too thorough-paced 
a courtier to hazard any opinion of his own on fuch a 

ueflion, when making his reports to Elizabeth and her 
Minifers. He feems, indeed, to have entered into all their 
views with refpeét to the unforttinate Mary, and to have 
prejudged her caufe; even before fhe was formelly and jue 


dicially accufed by Murray and his affociates, ‘This was the 


natural confequence of the clandeftine correfpondence which 
he carried on with that faction immediately before her ree 
turn from France, and which he doubtlefs continued, though 
not in a public charaéter, during the whole of her fhort 
and turbulent reign, So early as the year 1568, when the 
had taken refuge'in England from the fury of her rebels 
and it became a difcuffion of deep intereft in the councils o 
Elizabeth, whether fhe ought to re-eftablifh the fugitive 
Princefs on her throne, or adhere to the fa€tion of her jnfant 
fon, Sadler made a fpeech, in which he fays; 


"8 Being refolved that it cannot be good, but rather moft 
daungerous for your Majeftie that fhe fhouide reigne and governe 
in Scotland; being fo a for myn own part, I mutt 
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needs fay then, that it is expedient for your Majeftie to accepte 
and allowe of the ftate as you fynde it, that is, of the regiment 
eftablifhed in.the young Kyng of Scotts. , Of the validite or in. 
validite of his title, your Majeftie hath not to difpute, in my 
poure opynyon, but to take him for a Kyng as you find him.”’ 


He then fays, that the Emperor, Charles V. and the French 
Kiag acknowledged as Queen of England, the Lady Jane 
Grey, though unqueftionably an ufurper, and adds, © 


‘¢ By this example, I thincke it good polycie for your Majeftic 
to accepte the ftate of Scotland as you fynde .it, without difpe- 
tacion of the title, she rather becanje it may bet ferve your turie. 
—— —-— — I have many tymes thought.of this. matier ; and J 
have confiderred fo farre furth,as my powre witte can conceyve 
of whe ftate and termes which your Majeftie ftandeth in at this 
prefent with all Prynces abrode, fpecially with thofe which be 

"your vicines and neighbours, as with the K, of Spayne, and the 
French King, and alfo with the Q. of Scotts, and Scotland ; and 
‘having entered into the confideracion of the fame, I finde the K. 
of Spayne and the French King to be faynt and fayned frends 
to your Majeftie, fuch as do but expect the tyme when they may 
fhewe themfelfs open enemyes, as if they may prevaile in the 
ftablifhment of their Romifh religion within their owne domy- 
nyons; who feeth not that then they will bende all their forces 
to eftablith the lyke in England? and if they may then fynde a 
Quene in—Scotland, that pretendeth a title to the crowne of 
Englande, who feeth not that fhe wil be a ready and an apte 
inftrument to ferve both theirs and alfo her own turne; when 
fhe may have ayde thereunto both by the Pope, the King of 
Spayne, the French King, and alfo by the favour of your evill 
fubjeéts here at home, the Papifts, which to fet up their Popith 
kingdom, wolde not care to have a murderefle and an adulterefle 
to reign over them? Mary, I trait your Majeftie will fo pro- 
vide, that they fhall finde no fuch Quene in Scotland.” 


He afterwards fays, in the hypocritical cant of the times, 


“* As for the Q. of Scotts, the is in your owne hands,‘ your 
Majeftie may fo ufe her as the fhall not, be able. to hurte you; 
and to that end furely God bathe delyvered her into your bands, truf- 
ing that your Majeftie will not negled? the benefite by God offered 
unto you in this delyveree of fuch an enemye into your hand:, And 
then for your enemyes and rebells in Scotland, your ‘Majeftie. is 

able to chaftife them, though you had no partic at all in Scotland; 
and yet, if it pleafe you, you may have a partie there to con- 
front them at home. And fo your Majeftie may fee that God 
hathe not left you deftitute of frends and helpe to defende you 
againft all your enemyes ; as indede I doubt not but God is on 
your fide, who, as he hathe preferved and kept you from many 
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dangers, fo I truft, that having ‘ordeyned your Highnefs to be 
his Miniter, and a /pecyall iuftrument to fet forth his glorie, he will 
mayntaine and defende you againft all your enemyes, which fhall 
be my dailie prayer.’’ Vol. II. P. 562. 


If there be political craft difplayed in this {peech, it cer- 
tainly breathes neither generofity nor juftice. The era of 
chivalry had not then pafled away, and Sadler had rifen to 
his higheft honours; but to the gallantry which prompted 
the Knights of former times to fuccour beauty in diftrefs, 
he feems to have been an utter ftranger, . It is obferved, by 
the editor of thefe volumes, that the tendency of this {peech 
may have direéted Elizabeth in her choice of Sadler, as one 
of the commiffioners fent to try the queflion between Mary 
and her rebellious fubjeéts at York; though it certainly 
would*have had the contrary effe&t, had it been the wilh of 
the Englifh Queen to render impartial juftices Sadler here 
calls Mary a murdereffé and adultereffe, and mutt therefore be 
fuppofed to have gone to York with a mind ftrongly pre- 
judiced againft her; but it does not follow that after thofe 
conferences he really believed her guilty of murder and 
adultery, or that his fagacity did not penetrate into the deep 
defigns of Murray and his affociates. It appears from his 
letters, when ftationed at Berwick to co-operate with she 
Lords of the Congregation, that he was fully aware that, be- 
fore the return of the Scottifh Queen from France, Murray, 
then the lord James Stewart, afpired.to the throne; and he 
was tod well acquainted with human nature in general, and 
with the principles of Murray in particular, to fuppofe that, 
when he had driven his Sovereign into exile, he had aban- 
doned his ambitious defign. Sadler, as we have feen, on 
more occafions than one, could accommodate his principles of 
honour and morality to his own intereft and the views of his 
Sovereign. It is not, therefore, furprifing that fuch a man 
did not proclaim the innocence of Mary; but it is not pro- 
bable, that if he had been convinced in his own mind of her 
guilt, he would have granted to her, when in his cuftody, 
indulgencies, which had been refufed to her by all her 
other gaolers. © 

On the whole we think the public much indebted to 
Meffrs. Clifford and Scott for the inftruétion and amufement 
which may be derived from thefe SMA volumes; and 
have only to regret that they thought themfelves bound by a 

rinciple of honour to fupprefs fome letters of importance, 

ecaufe they had been previoufly publifhed in other collec. 

tions. The bulk and price of the volumes could not have 
Li3 been 
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been much enhanced by the letters to which we allude; and 
there are fome things in the Appendix which might have 


been omitted, a8 interefting to none hut the defcendants of 
Sir Ralph Sadler, 
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Art. VII. The Principles of Fluxions, defigned for the Ufe 
4 Students in the Un:verfity. By William Dealtry, M. A, 
rofelJor of Mathematics in the Eaft India College, and Fe'low 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 388 pp. 15s. Cams 
bridge, Deighton; London, Rivingtons, 1810. 


rTHERE has been, perhaps, no fubje& which has more 

engaged the attention, or called forth the energies of men 
cf genius, than the theory of limiting ratios, or doétrine of 
fluixions; but delighted with the fcope it afforded to their 
invention, and ardent in the purfuit of new and more amaz- 
ing ceduétions, the fame fault has appeared’in the refults of 
the {peculations they have given to he world, which ufually 
accompanies the works of writers on abftrufe fubjetts; 
moft of their elementary treatifes be'raying a kind of impa- 
tience in the author to arrive at certain conclufions, before 
fufficient pains hive been taken, by more fully explaining 
the rudiments, to initiate the fludent into the myfteries of 
{cience. This want of perfpicuity in thofe who were beft 
able to explain, has given occafion to men of inferior talents 
to burthen the literary world with attempts to fill up the de- 
ficiency with their own more laboured undertakings. Of 
the ill fuccefs attending thefe labours, we may judge from 
the difficulties which have flill clogged the exertions of the 
pupil, and the new attempts of felf-efteemed analyfts, to 
which fuch failures have conftantly given birth. In moft 
inftances, perhaps, a different event could not be expeéted. 
!©Verbaque provifam rem nan invita fequentur,”’ but no one 
can render per{picuous to others what is not thoroughly un- 
derftood by himfelf ; and hence thefe authors feem oftener 
to have bewildered the imagination than convinced the judg 
ment ; and left the tafk of folying their meaning rather to the 
fkill of the mafter, or patience of the fcholar, than to be 
<7 tay in the definitions, worfe defined, of their own treae 
tiies. 

But if authors have fo frequently failed in their attempts, 
it muft not be fuppofed that the feience has been lefs valued 
or. underftood by the difciples in thofe {chools where it firk 
originated, Newtons can but feldom arife to lighten the 
paths of mathematical obfcurity ; but the defultory exertions 
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of able men,-called forth by emulation, and promoted 
by independence, mutt continually accelerate the growth 
of fcience, and the aggregate amount of their” difco. 
veries at length eftablifh, complete, and adorn the pile which 
their predeceffors had begun. A colleétion of fuch difperfed 
materials, judicioufly made, and reduced to order by one of 
its moft ingenious and induftrious profeffors, muft_neceflarily 
conftitute a repofitory as intrinfically valuable as meritorious 
to the compiler, who, if not entitled tothe palm of invention, 
mutt yet deferve the admiraticn of the prefent, and the higheft 
praife and gratitude of ali thofe who may hereafter tread the 
mazes of analytical enquiry. Such, we venture to «ffert, is 
the meed due to the sition of the prefent work : he does not 
indeed lay claim to the merit of originality, but he aflifts the 
capacity of more tender minds by all thofe means which the 
learning and labours of others have afforded. Yet no in. 
confiderable tribute 1s due to his own talents, for the judicious 
arrangement he has made of the feveral parts of the fubjcé, 
which, together with the examples attached, we think, of all 
other fyftems we have perufed, the beft calculated to aflord 
certainty to the enquirer, and make the ftudent feel the 
flrength of his ground as he advances. So entirely has the 
author tciiehed the di€tates of found and fuperior judgment 
in the execution of his plan, that we think we cannot give a 
better idea of the work itfelf than from the fketch he has 
offered in the preface. 


‘© In preparing thefe fheets for the prefs, the author propofed 
to himfelf two rules, from which he has not intentionally deviated 
in a fingle inftance. os at 

‘© The firft rule was to illuftrate every thing in the fimpleft 
und moft confpicuous manner. In purfuance of this plan, the au. 
thor has, on moft occafions, begun with the fimpicit inftance of the 
application of fluxional principles, and has then proceeded to the 
more general cafes. The cuftom of deducing conclufions, in pare 
ticular inftances, from general impreflions, however ufeful in prace 
tice, does not furnifh the mode by which fluxions can be made 
eafy to a beginnner. He fhould be led on by degrees from. the 
moft familiar to the moft general propofitions. Every flep will 
thus be made intelligible, and he will have the double advantage 
of increafing his knowledge, and, at the fame time, of improving, 
by the beft exercife, his intellectual powers. 

“ The fecond rule which has been obferved in this treatife, 
was to introduce every fubjeét which an ordinary fludent is 
likely to require. With this intention, the author has freely 
availed himfelf of former publications. While he has carefolly 
avoided every thing abftrufe, and which did not feem to ll 
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within his plan, he has introduced, as he believes, many articles 
which were not eafily acceffible, on account of the fcarcity of the 
works which contained them. Some'of the propofitions of Cotes 
and De Moivre are in frequent ufe, but their works not always to 
be procured.”’ 


In addition to the general tapics, too often only glanced 
at in other treatifes, we obferve with pleafure a comprehen- 
five and moft fatistfaétory view of the application of this cal. 
culus to the doétrine of centripetal forces, of bodies movin 
in refifting mediums, &c. &c. by which the progrefs of the 
ftudent in the knowledge of the Principia will be greatly faci- 
litated. The difcovery of the equations, areas, &c. with the 
different proper ies of the-curves of moft difficult inveltiga- 
tion, as the catenary, logarithmic, &c. are here feparately 
laid down, and demonftrated with fingular accuracy and pre- 
cifion. To each rule a valuable felection of examples is 
fubjoined, for the praftice and application of the ftudent; 
and amidft the general difficulty which has hitherto attended 
all efforts to fyflematize the difcovery of fluents, an ample 
fund is here given of fluents, deduced by certain and perhaps 
the only general rules which have yet been difcovered. 

To the ftudent at the univerfity, for whom it is intended, 
this volume will prove a moft valuable acquifition, by direé&- 
ing his attention to the particular courfe of reading moft pro- 
fitable to the end of his academic labours, whilft the colledtion 
ot problems affixed will furnifh him with the beft exercife, 
preparatory to the trial of his inventive faculties, at the clofe 
of his academie career. 





Art. VIII. Offrandes a Bonaparte. Par trois Etrangers. 
8vo. 4350 pp. Vogel and Schulze, 10, Poland-ftreet. 
1810. ie. Offerings to Bonaparte, Se. 


“[PHESE grateful Offerings to the felf-created Emperor, 
being of confiderable confequence to all Europe, are 
printed in the French language, for circulation on the . 
Continent ;. but they confift chiefly of works which had 
firft been printed in Englith, The volume is compofed of 
1. The Letter on the French Government by an American, 
namely, Mr. Walfh, who has fince publifhed the American 
Review. This was noticed at large in the Britifh Critic, 
vol. $5, page 433. 2. The Code of Confcription, by the 
fame, tranflated from an article in the Edinburgh Review 
for January, 1809, 38. Notices on the Interior of France, 
ublifhed at Peterfburg in 1806, by M. Faber, This, we 
believe, has not been publifhed in Englifh, and is only Pa 
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firt part of a work, which, fince the agreement between 
Ruffia and France, has been fupprefled. 4. The Effects of 
the Continental Blockade, by Sir Francis D’Ivernois, noticed 
by us, vol. 36, p. 107. This we conceive to be original in 
French zs well as Englifh: being like the other political 
works of thet author, given by himf.lf in both languages. 
The account of thefe tra&s is given in a brief but neat 
introduétion, the fubftance of which we fhall here prefent 
in Engiith. 


«* The good fortune of Bonaparte has not allowed him to 

extinguith the liberty of the prefs throughout the world. It has 
produced for him the four works contained in this colleétion, 
They are prefented to himfelf, and fubmitted to his meditations. 
‘The voice of flattery furrounds him on every fide, ftrangers only 
can tell him the truth. 
' & A young American, full of genius and knowledge, arrived 
in France, with prejudices the moft favourable to the aétual 
government. But as he-ftudied the ftate of the nation on the 
fpot, his enthufiafm gradually vanifhed ; and returning to his 
country, he explains to his fellow-citizens the illofions he had 
once felt, and the evils of all kinds which he had witneffed, 

‘¢ A German, led on by the hope that the happinefs of the 
whole world would he the fruit of the French Revolution, 
devoted alj his faculties to its fervice, and his new countrymen. 
received him with diftin€tion, He exercifed fucceffively all 
the employments of public office: but fince the acceflion of . 
Bonaparte to the fupreme power, the double remorfe of being 
conftantly the paffive inftrument of impofture, always employed 
for oppreffion and never for benevolence, has determined him to 
refufe the higheft pofts, and finally to refign his own. After 
having paffed the beft years of his life in France, he refolved to 
- that country, which he calls rhe Land of Misfortune, and 

aving found refuge in a hofpitable foil, he regarded it as.a duty 
to defcribe what he had feen, The narrative which he publithed 
at Peterfburg is full of interefting fatts and obfervations, founded 
on his own experience. No perfon had yet fo well expofed the 
quackery. of the means employed by the cabinet of St. Cloud, to 
Hiflead the opinign ef Europe. ' 

‘© A Swifg, naturalized in England, is the author of the laft 
of thefe works, which is perhaps that which centains the moft 
ufeful truths for France. Napoleon knows better than any one elfe 
from what he muft derive the pretended happinefs of his fubjetts ; 
namely, from the fplendor of their commerce and the profperity 
of their finances: but he did not know that his decree of 
blockade, by which he thought himfelf fure to complete the ruin 
of the Britith ifles, would carry their manufaétures, their com. 
merce, and their agriculture to the higheft known degree of 

perity. The evil which he withed to do to his enemies he 

s done only to his own fubjects ‘and allies, Never. was a 
mi 
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miftake in political economy made more clearly evident, by an 
argumentative ftatement of comparative fads. In reading it, 
fome of the French may believe that ity author has enjoyed the 
pleafure of a double triumph. But, if he had been their mof 
zealous partifan, what could he have done better for them, than 
to demonftrate to Bonaparte that he is in a wrong path, in which 


the further he advances the more completely does he wander from 
his objects.’ 


Such is the general account, after which, as we have 
already expatisted on the traéts fepargtely publifhed, we 
fhall confine ourfelves entirely to that of M. Faber, of which | 
little has been hitherto known among us. It is introduced 
by a fhort advertifement from the editors, mentioning that 
afer the peace of Tilfit, it was fupprefled at Petertburg, 
but that a copy was conveyed, by a fortunate chance, to 
their hands. They alfo invite the author, which we hope 
will not be done in vain, to let the remainder of his manu- 
{cript be conveyed to England, where the fecond part will 
doubtlefs be as well appreciated as the firft; and better 
undoubtedly than in any other place. 

The fubjeéts on which M. Faber treats-are the following. 
1. The French people. 2 Adminiftration,. 3. Public 
opinion. 4. The Throne andthe Altar. 5. The old Times 
and the new. 6. Public inftru€tion. 7. Juflice. 8, 
Bc naparte’s progreffes. 9. The Confcription. 10. The 
National Guard. When it is confidered that all thefe fub- 
jeéts are difcufled by aman completely naturalized in France, 
and having held official fituations, it cannot be doubted how 
much intereft muft be attached to the perufal of his flate- 
ments. We can only give a few fhort {pecimens ; and we 
fhall give them in French, to exemplify the ftyle and manner 
of the original. We have probably but few readers who 
are unacquainted with that language. ‘The following is from 
the chapter on. Adminiflration, and gives a correét view of 
what may be called rHe SysTEM oF LikEs. It is intro- 
duced by the following definitions : 


“© Adminifirer, dans le fens du gouvernement Frangais, n’eft 
autre chofe, que de )’aider a remplir fes-caiffes, et 4 recruter fon 
arméc.’’—** L’efprit de l’adminiftration, dont tout adminiftra. 
teur dont étre penétré envers fes adminiftrés, eft de demander 
toujours, et de n’accorder jamais ; de prendre toujours ct de ne donne? 
jamais.’” P, 16. 


~ After illuftrating thefe ftatements, in various ways, the 
author proceeds thus ; 3 


“© C'eft ici que fe déploie le phénomene moral le plus étonnant, et 
dont il n'y a jamais eu d’exemple dans I’hiftoire des focidtés, oat 
é 
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Je menfonge organifé en fyftéme, formant la bafe d’un gouverne- 
ment, er confacré dans les actes publics. Abnégation abfolée de 
tout fentiment individuel, de tout caraétere perfonel, de toute 

fée propre, devant la volonté d’un feul. Abandon de toute 
iberté morale, anéantiffement de tout principe, abjuration de 
toute verité, de toute conviétion a foi, c’eft 1A le cara&tere 
que deployent les adminiftrateurs en mettant en feene les attes, 
les fentimens, et les penfées du gouvernement qui fe fert d’eux 

ur décorer les pieces qu’il donne fur le thédire du monde. 
Porfque des fénateurs parlent, ou des membres, foit du corps 
légiflatif, foit du ttibunat, foit du confeil d’état, on fait que 
leurs paroles font diciées ; il font leur métier, et on le concoit, 
Mais quand on entend répéter ces paroles, et renforcer par tous 
les moyens oratoires dans la bouché. de ceux qui repréfentent 
immediatement le peuple, qui s’en appellent les organes, qvi 
prenrent Ja parole en fon nom, alors on charge leurs tétes avec 
raifon de tout le mépris qu’infpire l’abjeCtion morale de notre 
fiécle. Ils le méritent ; tout ce que ndtre efprit jm préfenter 
de vil et d’odieux, ils le réuniffen'. C’eft donc des adminifira. 
reurs Francais, ofganes et repréfentans de la penfée de leur 
gouverrement, qu’emane ce fyftéme de men/onges et de baffefies 
qui infeftent le monde Leurs témoignages officiels, portés de 
bouche en bouche, et traduits de langue en langue, pervertiffent 
toutes les idées, et corrompent |’opinion publique. 

‘© Une nouvelle campagne a faire; une paix perfidement 
rompue ; une province envahie; un tréne fenverfé ou érigé ; 
un roi fait ou defait ; une confpiration, vraie ou faufle, découverte ; 
un pas de plus fait par Bonaparte vers le fupréme pouvoir; un 
jour de féte, foit de lui, ou de fon époufe, ou de quelque membre 
de fa famille ; voila les fujets qui font avidement celébrés par. 
ces adminifirateurs. C’eft A qui le fera avec le plus d’éclat, qui 
y mettra le plus du fien, et qui en fera la defcription la plus 
pompeufe dans les papiers de Paris, pour de 1a voir pafler dans le 
Moniteur, Quand le fecrétaire de la mairie, ou fe commis phra- 
Jélogue a trouvé une nouvelle tournure pour rendre l’adreffe plus 
faillante, le maire enchanté fe plaint, fi le Monitear ne I’infere 
pas, auffitot de la réception. En ee cas on intrigue, on follicite 
tous les journaliftes, on fait paraftre dans tous les journaux le 
chef.d’ccuvre, et l’on n’épargne ni ports de lettre, ni frais 
@infertion, J’ignore ce que le Maire d’Amiens a fait dans fa 
joie, lorfque fon fecrétaire avait fait répofer Dicu, apres avoir 
créé Bonaparte, mais j’ai vu un maire de P... faire expédier 
vingt-cing exemplaires de certaines adreffes A autant de journal. 
iftes de France, et’ de ces vingt-cing il y en avait quatre en 
traduétion Allemande, et deux en Italien.’’ P. 35. 


_ This is curious enough, efpecially when we confider the 
inftance of blafphemous flattery attributed to the Mayor of 


Amiens, but the particular defcription which follows is fill 
more flriking. 
: “ Cos 
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«* Ces jours de fétes, ordonnés pour Bonaparte ou fa famille, 
ont hors de Paris, un caractere remarquabie d’oftentation et de 
mefquinerie, de bruit et de trifteffe.’ Les préfets, fous-préfets, 
et maires, font, chacen dans’ fon reffort, ce que les localités 
peuvent permettre: trois fois dans la journée on fait fonner 
toutes les cloches, et chaque fonnerie dure une heure ; $il’y a des 
canons, on les tait toner, au moins des pierriers, s’il y en a; 
on va a la mefle en cottume, on fait chanter le Te Deum ys s’i} 
y aun thedire, on sy rend a Ja loge des autorités; elle eft 
éclairée en bougies et gurnie en draperies qui défcendent au 
parterre ; on s’y fait lony-teimps attendre, et 1a piéce commence 
tard, parce que les autorités ont diné enfemble a vingt, trente 
couverts, peut-ctre plus, Au diner on fait retentir des soafs, 
on met le ples au jour que l’on peut les nouvelles Alteffes impe. 
rialés, princes et princefles, on prend par écrit leurs noms, on 
fe partage les membres de I|’augufte famille, pour boire les 
fantés. Le foir on ordonne d’iliuminer la ville et l'on donne 
ba]—ne ftit.ce qu’a l’auberge. 

*€ Le Jendemain il paratt dans la gazette de la ville, chef-lieu 
de prefecture, on autre, ane defcription pompeufe des folennités 
publiques. ‘ II eft dithicile de depeindre,’ y eft.il dit, © la joie 
genérale, l’union touchante de tous les coeurs, et l’enthoufiafine 
que produit la reconnaiflance, dans une journée confacrée a 
célébrer des noms chéris de tous les Frangais ; et que fait naitre 
amour de leur augufte fouverain et de fa famille.’ Aprés cet 
exorde fuit le détail de la féte, l’enumération et le texte des toa/ts 
portés, ect fouvent des couplets, chantés a table. -Cet article 
finit par étre reproduit dans le Moniteur ; mais ce que le lecteur 
étranger ne fait pas, c’elt que l’article et la féte ont le meme 
auteur, le maire, fous-prefet, ou prétet, ow que l’article a été 
arrangé fous fa dictée par le fecrétaire. On ne fait pas que le 
diner a cu licu par foufcription 4 neuf, douze, ou quinze francs 
par téte, et que la lifte de foufcription a été envoyée de maifon 
en maifon. On ne dit pas, dans la relation, que les ordonnateurs 
de la féte fe font battus les flancs pour attacher un soaf a chaque 
nom qu’ils ont pu découvrir de la famille’ Bonaparte, et que la 
crainte d'oublier une des branches de l’arbre généalogique, a 
répandu la géne parmi les conuives, et que Ja géne en a banni 
toute franchife et gaieté. J’ai aflifté quelquefois a ces diners, 
et j’ai vu fur tous les fronts l’aveu d’une pénible contrainte, et 
la honte d’étre gais officiellement. On ne dit pas dans la 
relation, que l’illumination a été ordonnée de porte en porte, 
et que malgré l’ordre, la rarete des lumicres a attefte une 
rejouiflance forcé. Dans Ics mémes articles de gazette ces 
illuminations font appellees /pontanees et genérales. Ces epithetes 


‘ brillerent un jour dans la defcription d’une illumination de la 


ville de B... Je W’avais vu: dans des rues entieres on ne 
découvrait que cing ou fix chandelles, donnant une trifte lueur, 
et un cordonnier qui Je jour méme avait recu un billet d’exécution 
pour fes contributions, l’ayait placé en tranfparent contre les 
carreaux 
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earreaux de fa petite fenétre. La témérité de cet artifan ne 
tirait pas 4 conféquence pour lui; il n’avuit plus rien a-perdre, 
et il fut quicte pour Ster fon tranfparent par ordre de la police. 
En général ces fétes font fans joie, ces folennités fans allegreffe, 
et fans participation publique.’’ P. 37. 


The moft natural queftion for an Englifhman. to afk, 
after reading this ‘nd many other parts of this tra&t is, 
© Can fuch a fyftem laft ?” Perhaps it may. ‘The original 
Father of Lies has had a long {way in this world ; his image 
and reprefentative may have a fimilar power and influence. 





ArT. IX. The Poetical Works of Anna Seward, with Extraés 
from her Literary Correfpondence. Edited by Walter Scett, 
Efq. In three Volumes. Crown 8vo, 11 11s, 6d. 
Longman and Co. 1810. 


THE tafte and judgment of Mr.. W. Scott appear 
4“ eminently. confpicuous in his biographical preface to 
this collection of works by a’ deceafed friend. Duly affert- 
ing her real merits, he does not attempt, like many editors, 
to extol his fubje& beyond all moderation or modefty. The 
following fketch both of her perfonal and poetical charaéter 
is remarkable for ftrong and juft difcrimination. 


‘© The . great command of literary anecdote.which Mifs 
Seward poffeffed, her ready perception both of the ferious and 
ludicrous, and her obfervation and original-tafte, rendered’ her 
fociety delightful. _ She entered into every topic with the 
keennefs and vivacity of youth, and it was difficult to affociate 
the idea of advanced years either with her countenance or con- 
verfation. The pofleflor of fuch quick feeling : feldom. efcapes 
the portion of pain with which all earthly good is alloyed and 
tempered. With the ‘warmeft heart for her friends, and an un- 
bounded. enthufiafm in their fervice, Mifs Seward united a fen. 
{ibility to coldnefs, or to injuries real or fuppofed, which fhe 
permitted to difturb her more than was confiftent with prudence 
or with happinefs, ‘The fame tone of mind rendered her jealous 
of critical authority, when exercifed over her own productions, - 
or thofe of her friends. Her prepoffeffions upon literary points 
were alfo very ftrong.—She admired the lofty and energetic tone 
of Milton; and the paffages of Shakefpeare'to which the gave 
the preference, were thofe which partook of the fame character. 
But although the admitted the fuperiority of thefe mafters of 
the lyres her tafte for ornament exceeded the fimplicity of their 
models, and was chiefly gratified, in modern poetry at leaft, by 
a more laboured and ornate: ftyle of compofition. For Darwin, 
her early friend, and perhaps Per preceptor in the art of poe 
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fhe claimed a higher rank amony the poets of Britain than the 
judges of literature are at prefent inclined to allow him. There 
is a fafhion in poetry, which without,increafing or diminifhing 
the real value of the materials moulded upon it, does wonders 
in facilitating its currency, while it has novelty, and is often 
found to impede its reception when the mode has paffed away, 
It is with fuch verfes as with the ancient defenfive armour : 


ss The fathion of the fight 
Has thrown its gilt, and gaudy plumes afide, 
For modern fopperies.”’ 


*¢ Mifs Seward was in prattice trained and attached to 
that {chool of pitturefque and florid defcription, of lofty 
metaphor and bold perfonification, of a dition which inverfion 
and the ufe of compound epithets rendered as remote as 
poflible from the tone of ordinary language, which was intro. 
duced, or at leaft rendered fathionable, by Darwin, but which 
was too remote from common life, and natutal expreffion, to 
retain its popularity. Yet her tafte, though perhaps over. 
dazzled by the fplendour which the adopted in her own. com. 

fitions, readily admitted the claims of Pope, Collins, Gray, 
Maton, and of all thofe bards who have condefcended to add 
the graces of ftyle and expreffion to poetical thought and imagery, 
But the particularly demanded beauty, elegance, or fplendour of 
language ; and was unwilling to allow that fublimity or truth of 
conception could atone for poverty, rudenefs, or even fimplicity, 
of expreffion. ‘To Spencer, and the poets of his fchool, the lent 
a very uowilling ear; and what will, perhaps, beft explain my 
meaning, fhe greatly preterred the flowing numbers and ex. 
panded defcriptions of Pope’s Iliad to Cowper’s: tranflation, 
which approaches nearly to the fimple dignity of Homer, 
Thefe peculiarities of tafte, Mifs Seward was always ready to 
defend ; nor was it eafy for the profeflors of an oppofite ith 
to fuftain either the art of her erguments, or the authorities 
which her extenfive acquaintance with the beft Britith.. claffics 
readily fupplied. She has left, among other manufcripts, a De- 
fence of Pope’s Odyffey againft Spence, in which fhe difplays 
much. eritical acumen, and has decidedly the better of the 
Profeffor. I ought, however, to add, that two circumftances 
qualified Mifs Seward’s tafte for the picturefque, When fhe 
wrote upon fubjects in which her feelings were deeply interefted, 
fhe forgot the ‘ tiara and glittering zone’ of the prieftefs of 
Apollo, in the moge natural effufions of real paflion, The fong 
which begins, * 3 

** To thy rocks, ftormy Lannow, adieu,’ 


~ feems to have been compofed under fuch inflyence. The parti- 
ality with which Mifs Seward regarded the poetical attempts 
of her friends, formed another s of exceptions to, her 4 
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liar tafte for the magnificent in poetry. She found, with an 
ingenuity which the fubje&t fometimes rendered woanderfal, 
reafons for liking what her pfejudices in favour of the author ° 
had previoufly determined her to admire. Her literary entho. 
fiafm, ardent as it was, became in fuch cafes tempered and qualified 
by the yet keener intereft fhe felt in thofe friends whom the 
valued ; and, if this caufed an occafional anomaly in her critical 
fyftem, thofe who have experienced its benefit; may be par. 
doned for quoting it as an illuftration of the kindly warmth of 
her heart. | 

«¢ That warmth was not alone difplayed in regard for friends 
an the fame rank of life, and cultivating fimilar ftudies, Her 
benevolence was univerfally felt among thofe to whom it afforded 
active and important fupport, as well as thofe whofe purfuits 
it aided, and whofe feelings it gratified.’’ P. xxiii. 


Mifs Seward was the daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Seward, reétor of Eyam, in Derbythire, prebendary of 
Salifbury, and canon refidentiary of Lichfield, who is 
known as the author of fome poems, of a book on the Con. 
formity of Popifh and Pagan Superftitions, and an edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, which he publifhed in con- 
junction with Mr. Sympfon. She was born in 1747, and 
after a life ‘* retired, though not fecluded, uniform, though 
not idle,” as her biographer expreffcs it, fhe died, where 
fhe had lived, at Lichfield, in March, 1809. The pres 
fent vglumes contain only a {mall fpecimen of her cor 
refpondence, and that confined to the early part of her life; : 
from the larger colleétion of her Letters, together with her 
Poems, a more extended and minute account of her life 
and chara€ter may hereafter be drawn, fhould any biographer 
be difpofed to undertake it. The Letters here publithe are 
fuch as will give a very favourable idea of the author’s 
powers of reflection, of criticifm, and of narration, of al] 
which ftylés they afford various fpecimens. The following 
account of Gilbert Walmefley, whofe name Johnfon has 
Jong made interefting to the public, will be read with pleafure, 
both trom the account it gives of him, and for what it 
includes refpeéting the Lichfield moralift. 

** Ie is true I dwell on claffic ground. Within the walls 
which my father’s family inhabits, in this very dining-room, 
the munificent Mr. Walmefley, with the tafte, the learning, 
and the liberality of Macenas, adminiftered to rifing genius 
the kind nutriment of attention and praife. Often to his 
hofpitable board were the fchool-boys, David Garrick and 
Samuel Johnfon, fummoned. ‘The parents of the former were 
of Mr. Walmefley’s acquaintance; but thofe of the latter did 
not move in his {phere, «1 
; t 
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*€ It was rumoured that my mother’s father, Mr. Hunter, had 
a boy of marked ability upon his forms. ‘The huge, over-grown, 
mif-fhapen, and probably dirty ftripling was brought before the 
moft able fcholar and the fineit gentleman in Lichfield, or its 
environs, who, perceiving far more ability than even rumour had 
promifed, piaced him at his table, not merely to gratify a tranfient 
curiofity, but to aflure him of a conftant welcome. ~° ' 

‘* Two or three evenings every week, Mr. Walmefley called 
the ftupendous ftripling, and his livelier companion, David 
Garrick, who was a few years younger, to his own plentiful 
board, There, in the hours of convivial gaiety, did he delight 
to wave every reftraint of fuperiority formed by rank, affluence, 
polithed manners, and the dignity of advanced life; and there, 
* as man to man, as friend to friend,’ he drew forth the different 
powers of each expanding fpirit, by the vivid interchange of 
fentiment and opinion, and by the cheering influence of generous 
applaufe. 

‘* Another circumftance combined to heighten the merit of 
this patronage. Mr. Walmefley was a zealous Whig. © My 
gtenklather, then mafter of the free fchool, perceiving Johnfon’s 
abilities, had, to his own honour, taken as much pains with him 
as with the young gentlemen whofe parents paid an high price 
for their papilage s but my grandfather was a Jacobite, and 
Samuel Johnfon had imbibed his mafter’s abfurd zeal for the forfeit 
rights of the houfe of Stuart ; and this, though his father had 
very loyal principles ; but the anxiety attendant on penurious cir- 
cumftances, probably left old Johnfon little leifure or inclination 
to talk on political fubjects. 2 

‘¢ His fon, I am told, even at that early period of life, 
maintained his opinions, on every fubject, with the fame fturdy, 
dogmatical, and arrogant fiercenefs with which he now over. 
bears all oppofition to them in company. 

«* At prefent, we can well conceive the probability of his 
dogmatifm being patiently fupported by attending admirers, 
awed by the literary eminence on which he ftands. But how 
great muft have been Mr. Walmefley’s love of genius; how 

reat his generous refpect for its dependent fituation, that could 
o far reftrain a naturally impetuous temper, as to induce him to 
fuffer infolent fallies from the fon of an indigent bookfeller, and 
on a fubjeét which, fo handled by people of his own rank, he 
would have dafhed back in their faces with no fmall degree of 
afperity ! . 

«¢ My father wrote the following epitaph on Mr, Walmefley : 
I fend it to you, becaufe it is what epitaphs fo feldom are,—cha- 
racteriftic. I am fure you will be interefted in conceiving a jut 
idea of the firft patron of our modern Rofcius, and of the illuf. 
trious author of the Rambler : 


** Reader, if Science, Truth, and Reafon charm, 
If Social charities thy bofom warm ; i 
x 
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If fmiling Bounty dpe thy heart and door, 

If Juftice ftyle thee guardian of the poor ; 

Firm to Britannia’s liberties and laws, ere 
If Freedom fire thee in theit facred caufe, 

With fympathetic grief thefe relics fee, 

Yet think not Walmefley’s dead—he lives in thee. 


‘¢ But, if thy country’s rights thou would’ft betray, 
And barter laws for arbitary fway ; . 4 ss Sk 
If, Brison-horn, thy foul’s a Gallic flave, 


Start from his tomb he would, and call thee fool and knave, 


‘€ Prior tells us, that every man of ability fhould, either by 
the compafs, the pencil, the pen, or the fword, leave his name 
in life’s vifit, With all Mr. Walmefley’s knowledge,’ aécom. 

lifhments, tafte, and munificence, not having ftept out in any 
public line of literature, his name muft have paffed into ob. 
livion, had he not been the firft who diftinguifhed his illuftrious 
townfmen. 

« By that circumftance, he rendered his memory immortal 
as the talents he drew forth. “While Johnfon and Garrick are 
remembered, their firft patron will not be forgotten. Who is 
there of a foul fo grovelling, as would not with for their me. 
mories an honourable immortality ? 


‘Fame is the fpur which the clear fpirit doth raife, 
‘ That laft infirmity. of noble minds !’ 


How inconceivable, then, is the idiotifm of fhort-fighted pride, 
which affects to affociate only with people of a certain rank, and 
which induces the gentlemen, as they call themfelves, to preclude 
from their reputation the glory of having been able to difcern | 
genius, and ‘to raife it from obfcurity !’’ P. 69. 


Extremely attra€tive is alfo the account of the pious.and ex- 
emplary re€torof Eyam, Mr. Mompeffon, and hiscondu& in 
the plague, which ravaged that ak. three letters from whom 
were publifhed before in Mr. W. Seward’s “ Anecdotes ;"’ 
but the whole narrative is here given with much more ani- 
mation, and forms indeed:a picture not to be matched ia 
many books of any kind. Mifs Seward’s account: of» the 
early death of her only fifter, is another affe&ting part of ‘her 
correfpondence; and her criticifms on the’ comparative 
flyles of Addifon and Johnfon, prove, that the was ‘both 
able and inclined to do juftice to the great powers of the 
latter, though it is certain, that through the’ chief , part of 
her life fhe felt no affeftion for him. His‘ roughnefé 
had probably, at fome time, s60 harfhly encountered her 
authorial feelings. Of al ie it 18 not fo meray. 

‘ or 
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for us to peak, or to produce fpecimens. Some among 
them, as the Monody on André, and the Elegy on Capt. 
Cook, have long been favourites with the public ; the fong 
alluded to by her biographer ‘* From thy waves, ftormy 
Lannow,” (vol. I. p. 158.} is fill more confpicuous in its 
own ftyle. - Of the reft, the merit is extremely verious, and 
fome have a}ready been the fubje& of remmark in our Jour. 
nal *. Few are without fome claim to attention, and ma 

are highly deferving of it. If we particularly fele& the 


following, it ie becaufe i contains biographical notices, 
relating to the auther, in addition to its poeticad merits, 


* gram t. 


** For ome fhort week I leave, with anxious heart, 
Source of my filial cares, the Fell of Days, 

Lur’d by the promife of Harmonic Art 

To breathe her Handel’s foul-exalting lays. 
Penfive I trace the Derwent’s amber wave f, oe 
Foanving through umbrag’d banks, or view it laye 
The foft romantic vallies, high o’et-peer’d 

By hills and roeks, in ayags gtandeur reat’d, 
Nor two fhort miles from thee, can } refrain 

Thy haunts, my native Exam, bong unfeen 7—-. 
Thou and thy lev’d inhabitants, again — 

Shall meet my tranfient gaze.—Thy rocky fcreen, 
Thy airy cliffs I mount ; and feek thy thade, 

Thy roofs, that brow the fteep, romantic glade 5 
But, while on me the eyes of Friendfhip glow, 
Swell my pain’d fighs, my tears fpontaneous flow, 


*€ In fcenes paternal, not beheld through ycars, 
Nor view’d, till now, but by a Father’s fide, 
Well might the tender, tributary tears 
From keen regrets of duteous fondnefs glide ! 
SnEEEneeanniaaE eae 
* See on Viie p. 404. and paren | hrovgh 
** + This poem was written Auguft 1788, on a journey thro 
Dethythiee, 2 a oataaantiad at Sheffield. | The author's 
father was-then re€tor of Eyam, an. extenfive village, that runs 
along a mountainous terrace, in one of the higheft parts of the 
Peak. She was born there, and there paft the firft feven years 
of her life, and often, in future periods of her youth and ripet 
years, vifited the place with her father, on feveral weeks refi. 





dence. The middle part of the village is built on the e¢ge of 


a deep dell, which has very pi ue and beautiful features.’” 

ts t From the peculiar nature of the clay on the mountains from 
which it defcends, the river Derwent has a yellow tint, that 
well becomes the dark foliage om its banks, and the foam pro- 
duced by a rocky channel.” A 
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Its paftor, to. this human-flock no more , 
Shall the long flight of future days reftore! ~ 
‘Diftant he droops,—and that onte gladdening eye | 
Now languid gleams, e’en when his friends are nigh, 


‘© Through this known walk, where weedy gravel lies; . 
Rough, and unfightly ;—by the long, coarfe grafs 
Of ihe once {imooth, and vivid green, with fighs 

To the deferted Rectory I pafs ;— 

Stray through the darken'd chambers’ naked 
‘Where childhood’s earlieft, liveliett blifs I found, 

How chang’d, fince erft, the lightfome walls beneath, 
The focial joys did theif watm comforts breathe ? 


¢ Ere yet I 80; who may fétufn no mote, 
That facted pile; ’mid yonder fhadowy trees, 
Let me revifit !—Ancient; thaffy door; * 
Thou grateft hoarfe !—my vital fpirits freeze, 
Paffing the vacant pulpit, to the fhaop 

Where humble rails the t altar grace, 
And where my infant fifter’s afhes fleep, 
Whofe lofs I left the childith fport to weep. 


‘* Now the low beams *, with papet gatlands hung, 
In memory of fome village youth, or miaid, 

Draw the foft tear, from thrill’d remembrance {prungy 
How oft my childhood mark‘d that tribute paid, ~ 
‘The gloves fufpended by the gafland’s fide, ; 
White as its fnowy flowers, with tibbons tied ;—= 
Dear Village, long thefe wreaths funereal {pread, 
Simple memorials of thy early dead ! 


«¢ But O! thou blank, and filent pulpit !—thou, 
That with a Father’s precepts, i » and bland, 
Did’ win my ear, as teafon’s ftrength’ning glow . 
Show’d their full value, now theu feem’ft to fland 
Before my fad, fuffus’d, and ttembling gaze, 

‘The drearieft relic of depafted days. 

Of eloquence paternal, nervous, clear, 

Dim Apparition thou—and bitter is my tear !** 


One of Mifs Seward’s lateft publications was the “ Life 
of Darwin,” of which the. , and fome of the faults 


_ 








“* * The ancient cuftom of hanging a garland of white rofes, 
made of writing paper, and nga white gloves; over the pew 
of the unmarried villagers, die in the flower of their ; 
is oblerved to this day in the village of Eyam, and in motto 
Villages and little towns in the Peak,’ 
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were fairly flated by us at the time*. But we are tempted 
to introduce alfo the following opinion of her biographer, 
becaufe it contains at once juft criticifm, and literary infor- 
mation. tabs 

‘In 1804, the death of Dr. Darwin, who. had encouraged 
the firft notes of her’ lyre, and from whom, perhaps, it had 
borrowed fome of its.peculiar intonations, induced Mifs Seward 
to give the public a bivgraphical fetch of her early friend. Her 
Lite of Dr. Darwin ought, however, rather to have been entitled, 
anecdotes of the early part of his life, and of the fociety of 
Lichfield, while it was the place of his refidence. Although 
written upon a defultory plan, and in’a ftyle disfigured by the 
ufe of frequent inverfions and compound epithets, the. Memoir 
has preferved much curious and interefting’ literary anecdote, 
The hiftory of Mr. Day is told with a livelinefs which thefe 
defe&s have not obfcured, and contains a ufeful leffon, though 
humbling to the pride of human wifdom, fince no prejudices of 
bigotry, or of fafhion, ever led a votary into fo. many abfar.. 
dities as this gentleman fuccefsfally achieved, while profeffin 
to be guided only by the pure light “of reafon and philofophy. 
In this publication alfo, Mifs Seward laid’her claim to the firft 
fifty verfes in the Botanic Garden, which fhe had written in 
compliment to Dr..Darwin, and which. he, had inferted tin his 
poem «withdut any acknowledgement. The correéinefs of Mifs 
Seward’s ftatement is: proved hy the publication of the verfes 
with her name, in fome periedical.publications, previous to the 
appearance-of Dr. Darwin's poem; and the difingenuous fup. 
prefiion of the.aid. of which he availed himfelf, muft remain a 
contiderable ftain upon the character-of the poet of Flora’? 

a: Vol. I. p- XX. 

Of this duthor’s political: opinions we have no ‘occafion 
now to fpeak; they appear more prominently in her freer 
correfpondence, now publifhe?. ‘This, however, we can 

erfonally teftify, as is teftified atfo by Mr.W. Scott, that 
the could refpeet: thofe whofe'fenuments fhe knew ,to be 
oppofite, and exert her uncommoy powers of pleafing in 
converfation,, without admixture or alloy, - 





Arr. X. The Jurifdiction of the.Court Leet: exempli ed, in 
the Articles which the Jury @r Inqueft for the King, m 
that Céurt, is charged ~~ Swern, and by “Law enjoined, 

- to inquire-of and prefent. Logether with Precedents. 

. Second Edition, with great Additions: By J..Ritfon, Efq- 
of Gray'selnn.- pp» 108. «Sve. | 5s,» Clarke. 1809. ° 
HE known learning and’ induftry of Mr. Ritfon are fuf- 

ficient to recommend to diftinguifhed notice. any work 
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bearing his name. He would not, like the common race of 
indolent compilers, content himfelf with copying the fab- 
ftance of an aviicle in the abridgements or digefis publithed . 
by. others, making a few alterations in the arrangement, and 
adding a tew.modern decifions found by means of the In- 
dexes. With the [pirit, zeal, and diligence of a legal an- 
tiquary, Mr. Ritfon has purfued his refearches into the con- 
ftitution, powers, and ule of a court; which, from the beft 
of authorities, he fhows to be the mofi ancient, or at leafl.one 
of the moft ancient, known in the land, Every particular re. 
fpecting this jurifdiétion is minutely and accurately waced, 
and the authority cited for every principle or rule laid down. 
The obfcurity and difufe, as to its’ more extenfive purpofes, 
into which this court is fallen, do not warrant a conclufion 
again{t the utility of this work. The knowledge of what has 
been is of infinite importance, as it flrengthens the power 
of reafoning, and furnifhes the grounds and the analogies 
that fupport many modern fyftems and decifions, which 
would otherwife appear to be utterly anomalous or capricious. 
The fpirit which animated Mr. Ritfon in the prefent invefti- 
gation may have proceeded from, or produced an opinion 
{omewhat too ftrenuous of the poffible utility of the Leet in 
modern tim.s, and too much regret that its authority is in 
practice fo often fuperfeded; his arguments are, however, 
deferving of attention, and we give an extraét from the 
Introduétion as a {pecimen, 


‘* Though the Leet, from being the principal criminal court 
in the kingdom, is now confidered as the loweft, the greater part 
of its bufinefs having been transferred to other more extended 
jurifdi€tions, yet it muft not be fuppofed, that the power and au- 
thority of the court is thereby diminifhed and gone. On the 
contrary, there is no offence which it ever did or gould inquire 
of and punifh, which it may not equally inquire of and punith at 
this day. That the tourn and the Leet haye been fo long ina 
declining way, is not, however, at all owing to the caufe re- 
ferred to by a learned writer *; 7. ¢. the difcharge granted by the 
ftatute of Marlbridge ('n which, by the way, the lect is not men- 
tioned), to all prelates, peers, and clergymen, from their attend- 
ance on thefe courts; fince the county court and court baron, 
which they are ftill compellable to attend (at leaft by attorney) 
are fcarcely in a more flourifhing condition. Neither is it per- 
feftly clear, that ‘* experience has fhewn the wifdom of widening 
the circle of both ciyil and criminal jurifdidtion +,” Changes 





** ® Black, Com. 274. + 3 Burr. 1864.” 
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were fairly flated by us at the time*. But we are tempted 
to introduce alfo the following pinion of her biographer, 
becaule it contains at once juft criticifm, and literary. infor. 
mation.” Pepa 
‘<.In 1804, the death of Dr. Darwin, who. had encouraged 
the firft notes of her lyre, and from whom, perhaps, it had 
borrowed fome of its.peculiar intonations, induced Mifs Seward 
to give the public a bugwaphe fketch of her early friend. Her 
Lite of Dr. Darwin ought, however, rather to have been entitled, 
anecdotes of the early part of his life, and of the fociety of 
Lichfield, while it was the place of his refidence. Although 
written upon a defultory plan, and in’a ftyle disfigured by the 
ufe of frequent inverfions and compound epithets, the. Memoir 
has preferved miuch curious and interefting’ literary anecdote, 
The hiftory of Mr. Day is told with a livelinefs which thefe 
defe&ts have not obfcured, and contains a ufeful leffon, though 
humbling to the pride of human wifdom, fince no prejudices of 
bigotry, or of fafhion, ever led a votary into fo. many abfar. 
dities as this gentleman fuccefSfally achieved, while profefling 
to be guided only by the pure light ‘of réafon and philofophy. 
In this publication alfo, Mifs Seward faid’her‘claim to the firft 
fifty vepfes in the Botanic Garden, which fhe had written in 
compliment to Dr..Darwin, and which. he, had inferted jin his 
poem -withdut-any acknowledgement.. The correttnefs of Mifs 
Seward’s ftatement is: proved by the-publication of the verfes 
with her name, in fome periedical.publicauons, previous to the 
appearance-of Dr. Darwin's poem; and the difingenuous fup. 
reflion of the-aid.of which he availed himfelf, muft remain a 
confiderable ftain upon the character of ‘the poet of.Flora.’? 
i 3 Vol. I. p. xx. 
Of this duthor’s political: opinions we have no ‘occafion 
now to fpeak; they appear more prominently in gah gi 
correfpondence, now publifhet. ‘This, however, ‘we, can 
erfonally teftify, as is teftified alfo by Mr.'W- Scott, that 
the could refpeet: thole ‘whofe’ feniments fhe knew to be 
oppofite, and exert her uncommoy powers of pleafing in 
converfation,, without admixture or alloy,: _ = 
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the Articles which the Jury @r° Inqueft. for the King, m 
‘that Céurt, it charged ‘and fwotn, and by “Law enjoined, 
. Becond Edition, with great Additions: By J..Ritfon, F/q. 
of Gray'seInn.- pp. :108. Sve. | Ss.» Clarke. 1809. 
HE known learning and’ induftry of Mr. Ritfon are fuf- 
ficient to recommend to diftinguifhed notice. any, work 
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bearing, his name. He would not, like the common race of 
indolent compilers, content himfelf with copying the fab- 
ftance of an aviicle in the abridgements or digefis publithed 
by.others,; making a few alterations in the arrangement, and 
adding a tew.modern decifions found by means of the In- 
dexes. With the {pirit, zeal, and diligence of a legal an- 
tiquary, Mr. Ritfon has purfued his refearches into the con- 
ftitution, powers, and ule of a court; which, from the beft 
of authorities, he fhows to be the mofl ancient, or at Jeafl.one 
of the moft-ancient, known in the land. Every particular-re- 
fpecting this jurifdiétion is: minutely and accurately waced, 
and the authority, cited for every principle or rule laid down. 
The obfcurity and difufe, as to its) more extenfive purpofes, 
into which this court is fallen, do not warrant a conclufion 
again{t the utility of this work. The knowledge of what has 
been is of infinite importance, as it flrengthens the power 
of reafoning, and furnifhes the grounds and the analogies 
that fupport many modern fyftems and decifions, which 
would otherwife appear to be utterly anomalous or capricious, 
The f{pirit which an:mated Mr. Ritfon in the prefent invefti- 
gation may have proceeded from, or produced an opinion 
fomewhat too ftrenuous of the poffible utility of the Leet in 
modern tim.s, and too much regret that its authority is in 
practice fu often fuperfeded: his arguments are, however, 
deferving of attenuon, and we give an extraét from the 
Introduétion as a {pecimen,. 


“* Though the Leet, from being the principal criminal court 
in the kingdom, is now confidered as the lowelt, the greater part 
of its bufinefs having been transferred to other more extended 
jurifdictions, yet it muft not be fuppofed, that the power and au- 
thority of the court is thereby diminifhed and gone. On the 
contrary, there is no offence which it ever did or gould inquire 
of and pnnifh, which it may not equally inquire of and punith at 
this day. That the tourn and the Leet haye been fo long ina 
declining way, is not, however, at all owing to the caufe re- 
ferred to by a learned writer *;_ 7. ¢. the difcharge granted by the 
ftatute of Marlbridge ('n which, by the way, the lect is not men- 
tioned), to all prelates, peers, and clergymen, from their attend. 
ance on thefe courts ; face the county court and court baron, 
which they are ftill compellable to attend (at leaft by attorney) 
are fcarcely in a more flourifhing condition. Neither is it per- 
fectly clear, that ‘* experience has fhewn the wifdom of widening 
the circle of both ciyjl and criminal jurifdiction t,”’ Chan$es 
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 ynay be for the worfe as well as for the better, True it is, that 


the bufinefs of the leet hath, for the moft part, gradually devolved 
upon the quarter feffions*; but many reafons may be given for 
this circumftance, much more plaufible than thofe,already men. 
tioned. In the firft place, the inereafed population, and more 
commercial turn of the country, and the confequent increafe of 
offenders and offences, required the difpenfaries of juftice to be, 
if not always, at leaft frequently, open: whereas the leet is fel. 
dom held more than twice, and fometimcs but onge, in the year; 
though it may certainly be kept open, by adjournment, from 
month to month, from week to week, or even from day to day, 
Secondly, the jurifdi€tion of this court is, upon whatever prin. 
ciple, confined to offences at the common law, which are become 
lefs numerous than thofe created by aét of Parliament. A third 
yeafon may be, the fteward of a leet feldom refides upon the fpot ; 
juftices of the peace, on the contrary, are every where to be met 
with, and by keeping, in a manner, open fhop, make their pro. 
feflion and powers familiar to the peaple, who love to buy law, 
one would think, as they do any other commodity. The learned 
Commentator is therefore in the right, where he reckons ‘ the 
almoft entire difufe and contempt of the court leet arid theriff’s 
tourn, the king’s ancient courts of common law, formerly,’ he 
obferves, * much revered and refpected,’ among the mifchievous 
effeéts of the change in the adminiftration of juitice, by fummary 
proceedings before juftices of the peace +. To the circumftances 
already noticed may be added, the pra¢tice adopted in the quar- 
ter feffions, and other fuperior courts, of allowing and trying a 
trayerfe to the grand jury's prefentment ; a proceeding to which, 
whether it be good or bad, the primitive conftitution of the 
country is an utter and total ftranger. The proceedings in the 
leet are without expence, the fuitor pays no fees, and advocates 
or attornies, of cqurfe, never enter it, The peculiar excellence 
of this moft ancient and refpectable tribunal is, that it does what 
is ufually called every body’s bufinefs, and nobody's bufinefs, 
The jurors are to enquire of fuch offences or diforders as may 
happen within their own neighbourhood, under their awn obfer- 
vation; in order that, if they cannot be avoided by timely interes 
ference, an adequate penalty may prevent their repetition. They 
are to be themfelves vigilant; to fee with their own eyes; to 
hear with their own ears; and, if the evidence of athers fhould, 
as it may fometimes, in offences already committed, happen to 
be neceffary, to receive it impartially.” 


— 
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ft * 4 Black, Com, 274, + 4 Black. Com. 281,"" 
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Art. XI. The Principles of Surgery. Volume the third, 
containing a Series of Cafes calculated to illuftrate chiefly the 
Deétrine of Tumours, and other irregular Parts of Surgery, 
and to inftruc? the young Surgeon how to form.his Prognofties 
and te plan his Operations. By Jobn Bell, Surgeon. Vol. 
Ill. Part fl. 4to. 298 pp. Longman and Co. 1808. 


THIS is the fifth large quarto book with which Mr. John 
Bell has favoured the public, towards the completion of 
his Syftem of Surgery. It is, however, prefented to us as 
only the firft part of the third volume of that work, and 
profefles to illuftrate the do&trine of tumours, and the irre- 
gular parts of Surgery. Not exaétly com pease the 
meaning of this latter term, we fhould naturally have referred 
to former volumes, under the fuppofition of their being con- 
fined to whut the author ORE f wilh to efteem the regular 
parts of his fcience; but we do not recolle& that they poffefs 
any greater pretenfions to method than the prefent, and we 
therefore ftill remain in the dark re{peéting the arrangement 
to which the author alludes by the employment of fo novel 
a term. 

We have ftated, that this book muft be confidered as con- 
tributing towards the completion of the work, but we by no 
means infinuate any apprehenfion whatever, that Mr. Bell 
has nearly exhaufted his co or that he is likely to bring 
his work fpeedily to a conciufion; far frem it; our moft de- 
cided opinion is, that at the rate he is proceeding there is no- 
thing to prevent a bountiful fucceffion of volumes till th y 
equal in number the pages he has already publifhed. 

Some few inconveniences, however, occur from this re- 
dundancy of compofition; for not to mention the tedious 
introduction of ‘a variety of extraneous matter, the prolixit 
with which the moft trifling particulars muft be confidered, 
and the difficulty of feparating what is really valuable from 
the drofs with which it is amalgamated, it is very apt to lead an 
author into numerous contradi€ctions.and abfurdiues, and has 
a tendency to conceal from the more juvenile clafs of readers 
inaccuracies and impoffibilities, which become obvious when 
nakedly expofed, or when ftript of that impofing and fe- 
ducing phrafeology under which they are enveloped. There 
is another inconvenience likewife, and that a very ferious 
one, to the clafs of perfons to whom Mr. Bell particularly 
addreffes the produétions of his tertile pen. Eleven guineas 
is no trifling ie for a ftudent in furgery ; and we conceive 
_ that, in general, he will find much better means of employ- 
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ing that fum than in the purchafe of Mr. Bell’s works. In. 
flead, therefore, of promoting the educ tion of our vouth, 
as Mr. Bell anxioufly profeffes to do, he is taking from 
that which may perhaps be the only means of ?neieafing their 
knowledge; and in [welling their libraries with crude ma. 
terials, inflead of enriching their minds with ufeful ufor- 
mation. 

_A comparative view, however, of this author’s profeffions, 
and his manner of performing them, will fhow, that accu- 
racy and confiflency are by no means t!e qualifications upon 
which he sells lis clarm to public approbation. 


‘© Whatever is anomalous in any fcience,”’ fays Mr. Bell, “ or 
lies out of the direct line of fyflem, is in danger of being little 
cultivated or valued; fo it has been with the furgery of tumors. 
in elementary books ycu find no departments allotted to this 
fubject ; in the records of focievics, or the works of learned col. 
lefiors, you find no plain and homely cafes reprefenting the or- 
dinary duties of a furgeon; nothing of the treatment of an 
abcefs; the obliteration of a fac; the anatomy of a tumor dan. 
geroully connected with the furrounding parts; not a grave con. 

ultation on the queftion whether a tumor of a given nature, or 
having peculiar connections with the great veffels, or nerves, may 
be fafely extirpated.’? P. 2. 

“Lo books then I make no appeal; what I have feen and 

tried, what I know, that only fhall I prefume to teach.”’ P. 9. 


The unblufhing arrogance of thefe, and many fimilar af- 
fertions difperfid through the work, really aftonifh the 
reacer who hes ever appealed to books; more particularly 
when he views the liberal extraéts from other authors, with 
which Mr. Bell has, neverthelefs, not hefitated to fill upa 
confiderable portion of it. His aftonifhment, however, will 
perhaps diminifh as he proceeds in the fingular introduction | 
which forms the firft of the feven difcourfes into which 
the book ig divided; for he will find that downright non- 
fenfe, as well as unfounded affertion, is employed without 
{cruple, provided it can fill a chafm or {well out a page. 


“* Be affured that the salents for this department of practice 
are not to be /earmd at colleges and fchools ; that the irregular 
rts of the fcience, and efpecially the right treatment of tumors, 
the ogi eee their charafter and natures, prediéting their 
growth and confequences, or performing the operations which 
tumors, dangerous either by their place or nature, require, are 


not tO re learned by experience, and are to be the ftudy of your 
life.”’ P. 5. 9 te ) 


After 
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After affeftedly exhorting his pupils to beftow their atten 
tion on the feveral duties of a furgeon, and giving us to une 
derftand the value of a work containing fuch * tres @ 
diligence,” he clofes his curious preliminary difcourfe with an 
abftraét view of the fubje&ts upon which he proteffes to 
treat. Here, indeed, we muft confefs th:t more is done than 
is ufual with Mr. Bell; fer he a€tually fulfils about one half 
of his profeffions; and to make up for that which is remain. 


ing, has added a vaft deal upon a variety of fubjeéts, cer.” 


tainly having nothing to do with that irregular department of 
{urgery, the Anatomy of-Tumours. 

The fecond difcou: fe is occupied with difeuffiig the un. 
limited growth of tumors, a fubjeét which appease very well 
exemplified by the author’s huge and unwie dy fyllem. He 
opens it with fome very abfrufe metaphyfical srguments ree 
{pefting rivers being rivers; trees, trees ; and bodies, bodies ; 
though they may be inceffantly changing 1n all their par. 
ticles; follows up thefe refleétions with fome pretty liberal 
abufe of the French phyfiologifts, and their fpeculative 
theories; and then, witheut remorfe, plunges himfelf into the 
very depths of -hypothetical uncertainty, talks wildly of gn. 
creafed fecretion and increafed nutrition as the confequences 
of diftenfion and extenfion of living parts, tll the d flradion 
of his fentiments ablolutely exceeds that of his living fibres. 
He, however, boldly extricates himfelf by at once raptur- 
oufly declaring he has formed 


‘A doctrine fo little oftentatious, fo little myfterious, having 
no allufions to latent propertics, to morbid humours, to {pecific 
ations, to thicknefs of fluids, obftructions of veilels, or any of 
the machinery of medical hypothefis,’’ that ** we cannot fail to 
be ufefully employed in explaining it.’* 


His mode of illuftrating the do&trine he thus imagines he 
has formed is equally extrzordinary. The diflenfion of the 
uterus by pregnancy, of the ftomach and bowels hy gluttony, 
of the fcrotum by hydiocele, of the breaft by fuckling, &e. 
are all brought under this unofentatious and little myflerious 
doGrine of unlimited tumefattion; and having thus gene- 
ralized and brought into fome flate of difcipline the whole 
of this hitherto irregular part of furgery, he proceeds toa 
further exemplification ot his fubjeéts by the detail of a 
number of cafes, Few authors prefent fuch a choice ‘col- 
te&ion of wonders, and flill fewer difplay that eafy facility 
of compofition, that glowing imagination, which diftin. 
guifhes thefe little poetical efafions. Unfortunately, how. 
gver, we are fo prejudiced in favour of the old-talhioned 
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ftyle of honeft fober truth, that. we cannot help feeling fome- 
thing very like difguft, if not diftruft, when we are told of 
an enormous tumor hanging with ‘* epaulet-like folds’’ from 
the fhoulder, neck, and brealt, and ** which Yells out like the 
bowels, one turn over another,” or when we read of ‘ milk 
glands being in knots and clufters as DISTINCT AS STONES IN 
A BAG;” or when in a difeafe of the hands we are informed 
that they ‘* refembled the grotefque claws of a griffin, cut 
in ftone, the knobs or tumors reiembling the round claws, 
and the dwindled fingers the projecting talons.” Thefe tales 
at leaft anfwer the purpofe ob {welling out the volume, the 
various modes of doing which Mr. Bell appears fully to 
underftand. Thus eight or ten pages of extraé from the 
works of others form one very favourite expedient with this 
author, notwithftanding he never appeals to books; and the 
dwelling with exaét minutenefs upon the moft trivial cir- 
cumftances of his patient’s hiftory is another ;—for not con. 
tent with giving the name, age, fex, and country of each 
patient, he deems it neceffary to make his readers acquainted 
with their religion, their place of birth, their parentage and 
education ; he informs us how they were in the early part of 
their lives removed from one place and fettled in another ; 
what number of companions might accompany them ; their 
mode of travelling, whether by land, on horfeback, or by 
fea in a florefhip ; the native place of the people with whom 
they may conneét themfelves; and a variety of other cire 
cumflances of equal importance, it little matters what, pro- 
vided the extenfible powers of the cafe are fufficient to carry 
him through a dozen large quarto pages. 

In the third difcourfe Mr. Bell further illuftrates his doc- 
trine by cafes of tumors of the bones, upon which, as they 
are much in charaéter with thofe to which we have already 
alluded, it is unneceffary to dwell, He, hewever, clofes 
this difcourfe, with an obfervation which, as it is a prattical 
one, and among the moft ufeful of that kind, we readily 
extract, as a proof that the author is fometimes judicious. 


<< Allow me, before I forfake this interefting fubje&, to give 
rou one document in practice, from the univerfal ignorance, or 
wilful negleét of which, I fee every day the moft difmal confe- 
quences. A bone, both in icfelf, and in its furrounding vafcular 
apparatus, is as fufceptible of inflammation, and while it is ine 
flamed, or in danger of being inflamed, fhoul: be as delicately 
treated as the foft parts. How often, how continually, you have 
feen this injunction reverfed, I need hardly remind you: every 
bruifed bone, and fprained joint, is rubbed and eiligently moved. 
With an ignorant and Rupid fear of the joint lofing its motions 
ut 
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ft is wrought backwards and forwards in every direftion; and 


and whatever inflammation is begun is never permitted to fub- 
2? =P. 86. 

Such errors are fo commonly and thoughtlefsly committed, 

that they are, as it were, contagious ; we do what we fee daily 

done before us, without thought or reflection, which makes a do. 

cument of this nature, on an ordinary occation, of no flight ims 

portance to the young furgeon.’’  P. 88, 


The two following difcourfes are principally devoted toa 
the fubje& of Polypus. In the firft of them the author 
combats with a facility and humour peculiar to himlelf the 
idea of polypi having any conneétion with a cancerous af- 
feftion, or having me Pe. t to the divifion into a mild and 
malignant fpecies, His obfervations upon the progreflive 
flages of polypus from the ¢* fmall and apparently trivial 
tumor of-the noftril,’”? which marks its commencement, to 
its invariable termination when negleéied in ‘* caries of the 
bones, and death from hemorrhages and heétic, and preflure 
upon the brain,” are founded mee the moft judicious and 
perfevering enquiries into the hiftory of the fingular difeafe. 


‘“* In place,’? fays Mr. Bell, ‘* of arranging polypi according 
to the imaginary characters of foft and hard, mild and malignant, 
1 ‘fhould rather define the feveral ftages and periods of its 
growth, and defcribe the operations correfponding with cach 
jtage.”? ~P. aie. 

ft, In ite early ftage polypus has invariably that charaCter 
which is ufually denominated mild; it is fmall, moveable, pale, 
colourlefs, and has net as yet begun to affect the adjacent parts 
by the preffure; there is a watering of the eyes, fneezing, altered 
voice, and interrupted breathing, but as yet no pain, nor any 
faetid ichor from the nofe:—from the fmall and pendylous direc. 
tion of fuch polypus, to noofe it is difficult; and from the num, 
bers of fmaller polypi, which ufually lurk one behind another, 
the perfect extirpation of all of them by applying the noofe is 
nearly impoffible, ‘The happieit and moft tacoefs 1 procefs is to 
extract the body or bulky part of fuch polypi with forceps, and 
to deftroy their roots with cauftic, , 

** 2. In its next ftage, the polypus grows to a great bulk, not 
only fills the noftril, but is vifible in the throat, the voice is en. 
tirely chrnged, for not a breath of air reaches the bony cells, nor 
paffes through the noftrils: the hearing is greatly affected; if 
you introduce your fingers deep into the throat, you feel a tumor 
fo bulky as at once to deprefs the foft palate and comprefs entirely 
the mouth of one or both Euftachian tubes; the face is fwelled 
and unfightly, the nofe inclined to one fide; blood begins occa. 
_fionally to flow; and the matter diftilling from the noftrils and 
throat begins to be foptid; the preffure is now univerfal, and be. 
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gins to affect the bones, and the difeufe borders on that ftage, 
which is, I fear, incurable. 

‘¢ In its third and laft ftage, when the paffages of the noftrils 
and throat have been long objtructed, and the face much de. 
formed ; when the patient has long endured the rending head. 
aches and pains proceeding from the diftenfion; when the fargeon 
can diftinguith, by preffing with his fingers, that the cheek-Bones 
are foftened, and the nafal bones become moveable, and the feetor 
and hemorrhages intimate the caries within; when the integu. 
ments of the face are puffy, the fkin reddened, or livid over the 
root of the nofe, and the teeth loofened; when the ftupor from 
preflure on the brain, and the chillinefs from want of nourith. 
ment, and lofs of blood, are great and continual, the difeafe is 
declining into its laft ftage, which we can hardly palliate, and 
cannot cure. This is the ftage of the difeale reputed cancerous, 
and operations undertaken in thefe circumftances, and performed, 
as I have feen them, with rudenefs, inflame the brain, fo that the 
patient prefentiy Gnks into abfolute ftupor, and dies.’’ P. 116, 


It is with regret, however, that we muft notice, even in 
the parts of the work which difplay fo much acute obfervae 
tion, that unlucky propenfity tor inconfiflency and abfurdity 
which pervades the whole writings of this extraordinary 
author. After defcribing the application of the ligature to 
a polypus, as a thing which 1s eafy, and of little alarm, he 
flates, that in the attempt ‘* breathing ts fu/pended,” that 
«© bluod gufhes from the mouth and noftriis,” that ** the hand of 
the operator is driven deep into ihe threat,” while the patient is 
held ‘* flaring and fruggling, at once terrified for fuffoca- 
tion, excited to vomit, and alarmed and pained at the appa- 
rently defperate and unavailing ftruggle.” He then con- 
cludes by declaring, that 


«¢ Like operations of midwifry, fuch as turning the child, or - 
dilating the womb in floodings, this requires a degree of ftrength, 
and a fort, of rox yheywigite which the inexperienced furgeon 
cannot allow himfelf to ufe.’’.. P. 161. 


All this, however, is nothing to his defcriptions of the 
ufe of the knife and of caitic in cafes of polypus, through- 
out which he rings the changes upon a peal of noify words, 
in a manner which reminds us of his family name, and al- 
moft tempts even our gravity to pun upon it. 

Alter commencing his obfervations, as is ufual with him, 
by declaiming againft the cruelties of the older furgeons, and 
after minutely dwelling upon the horrors of 


a Tearing with fingers and forceps, cutting with knives and 
fciffars, burning with heated irons, deftroying with cauftic, rafp- 


ing 
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ing with knives fafhioned like faws, flitting the noftrils, and 
dividing the palate,’’ ' ; 


he coolly difplays the humanity, of his own treatment by 
informing us, that, after he finds no further good is to" be ex- 
pected from the forceps, he proceeds ‘* te rougher and more 
decifive methods;” that he then has recourfe to the knife, 
and with fome mangling, and firiking a ftroke alternately te 
right and defi,” he frees the noftril from the remaining ob- 
ftruction ; and finally he leaves us ‘to judge, whether any 
incifion thefe knives can make, although wt was directly into 
the membrane, and among the fpongy bones, could be dan- 
gerousti? P. i23. 


‘¢ When all is done,’’ continues Mr. Bell, * that knife or 
forceps can do, I proceed to the ufe of the cauftic, and with this 
conviction, that I thould be very indifferent indeed whether I 
deftroy the polypus only, or the fpongy bone, or much of the 
membrane, if but the polypus be deftroyed. However confident 
I am of having extirpated the tumors by my preliminary opera- 
tions, I never think it fuperfluous to burn the root, but apply 
the cauftic the more boldly, when by the frequency of my e 
rations, I-am fure of being able to mark the points of the noftril 
at which I have to expect the roots of the polypi. To apply the 
cauftic effeQually you muft apply it boldly ; and if you confider 
the important object to be attained, you will be carelefs although 
it fhould affect the fpongy bones ; or rather you will be fearlefs 
¥ every thing but the error of notr applying it effeQually.** 

1250 0°. 


The cauftic formed into a pafte, and {ptead upon lint, is 
conveyed up the noftril by means of a probe or dire&ory, 
‘* the big obtufe point of which carries it and depolites (1) 
upon the precife point’’ it is defigned to burn. 


** T imprefs the cauftic,” the author proceeds; ** very firmly, 
upon the part; for the inftant it touches the naked furface, the 
eyes fill with tears, the patient draws a long breath, and fheezes 
tremendoufly, and inftantly difplaces it; but if you prefs firm, this 
irritation goes off; if you have paffed it far beyond the /rait of 
the noftril, and up to that poizt where always I conceive. the roots 
of the tumor to lie,”” (we with that thefe points, and the geogra- 
phy of the ftraits, were a little more accurately defined,) ** at 
feldom is driven away. by any future paroxy{m of fneezing.-—The 
moment the cauftic is placed, and the fneezing over, 1 infanely 
cram the noftril fall of little. doffils of lint,—and to prevent any 
drop of melted cauftic, or.mucus, defcending, I ram the lint bard 
into the noftril at each drefing. The cauftic Lapply every fecond 
or third day ; I often continue this feyere procets duting 2 whale 
month, and £ cdnfefs the whole cure to be fo difficuls thar I have 
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had occafion, even while ufing the cauftic, to repeat my incifors 
with the kvife, While I am making incifions upon the remains 
of the polypi, or confuming their roots with cauftic, I find it ad. 
vantageous to clear the noftril, efpecially in its back parts, by 
methods alma? approaching to rudenefs, by wrapping the dig iron 
probe, of acurved form, round with lint, of mounting it with a 
fponge, and running it, thus guarded, dows the noftril: 1 make it 
fo large as not only to fill the noftril, but to pa/s through it with 
great difficulty, and by forcing it ways 3 the flit of the nottrils, 
quite back to the palate, L often force off thefe remains of polypi, 
which are already half confumed, or imperfectly cut off.—Such,”” 
at length concludes Mr. Bell, *-is my procefs with the /ofter, 
{mailer and incipient polypi, which occupy only the noftrils, and 
are pronounced mild and benign: the hard and bulky polypi, 
pafling down into the throat, require other operations ; and to 
explain thefe, demands a more methodical enumeration of the 
Varigus inventions, and, I may fay, cruelties, of the older furs 
geons.””  P. 126, 


We believe our readers will be fatisfied with thefe f{peci- 
mens of this author’s humanity, and difpenfe with our fol. 
lowing him through his more methodical examination. 

The fixth difcourfe is on Tumors of the Gums, Lips, 
Cheeks, and Throat, and confifts principally of long de- 
tailed cafes, moftly of a cancerous nature, and of equally 
protraéted defcriptions of the various operations which were, 
or frequently, as Mr. Bell conceives, might have been per- 
formed upon them. The feventh and Tat difcourfe pro- 
feiles to treat of Salivary Tumors. It is whimfical enough, 
however, that Mr. Bell has chofen to introduce a cafe of 
tumor of the re&tum in the former of thefe two difcourfes, 
and in the latter has treated of almoft every {pecies of mor- 
bid {welliag, excepting that affeéting the falivary glands. 

Mr. Bell, throughout his book, has been very liberal in 
his fupply of plates. Many of them, however, are, as ill 
executed as they are fingularly planned, and as extravagantly 
grotefque as they are glaringly falfe. In confideration of 
this gentleman’s fondnefs for the pencil, we might perhaps 
feel inclined to indulge him in the vain affeétation of deli. 
chevy a whole figure, where a reprefentation of the difeafed 

ait, alone, is neceffary ; but the idea of making great holes, 
fike windows, in the fides of heads, flaring, and grinning at 
each other hike rival champions for the horfe-collar, appears 
to us fo ftrikingly abfurd that we cannot let it pafs. Our 
rifible faculties were indeed violently ftimulated while en- 
deavouring to comprehend the confufed references with 
which we are furnifhed to aflift us in exploring the regions 
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which thus unexpeétedly find day-light fhining in upon 
them; but avery moderate fhare of jateuinel Wantihaie’ 
is fufficient to raife a fufpicion that they are merely meant to 
reprefent a part of thole regions of fancy, in which it is 
pretty evident Mr. Bell loves to wander; and that none of 
them are in reality copies of morbid appearances, which a 
careful diffection has brought to view. This fufpicion, in- 
deed, amounts to certainty, when we find Mr. Bell himfelf 
{peaking of a particular figure, bids us ‘ obferve that he 
has extra€ted the plan as it is fketched in his cafe-book, with 
one root to both tumors”’ (two polypi) * reprefenting them 
as conneéted by one common flalk, or pedicle,’’ and then 
continues in the fame line, ‘* I have fince changed my opi- 
nion on this fubjeét, and am perfuaded that wherever there 
are two or more polypi they are diftinét in their roots as in 
their body.” ‘lhe author, in another of his defcriptions of 
polypi, informs us of fome inflances in which he has met 
with them ‘ as dig asa fift,” and talks of their being of a 
** knuckley form,” but we cannot find that he has any where 
fpoken of a thumb belonging to thefe fis; however, it will 
be perceived that among his plates of Gows Polypus this ne- 
. ceflary appendage has by no means been forgotten. 

Our opinion of this work upon the whole will readily be 
drawn from the animadverfions we have found it neceffary 
to make upon its various component pass Thefe have in 
general been fuch as may be thought fevere, but we think 
not in an unmerited degree. at Mr. Bell has merit as 
an author, we are willing to admit, but in the prefent volume, 
that merit too feldom fhows itfelf. That Mr. Bell poffeffes 
a natural talent for obfervation, a happy facility in defcrip. 
tion, and a peculiar mode of enlivening what, to the genes 
rality of readers, would be dull, we will alfo allow to be con- 
{picuous, even in this volume; but from a a appear 
ing in the double character of ateacher and an author, more 
is required ; in particular, we expect fomething like arrange. 
ment, and hope to meet with perfpicuity, accuracy, and 
fidelity. In all thefe, however, Mr. Bell is eminently de- 
ficient. - We cannot give an abftra&t view of the contents of 
this book better than in the words which are applied by 
Mr. Bell himfelf to the works, of others. It principally 
confifts of “* narratives and drawings which ftagger all be- 
lief, too wonderful to have any relation to practice, and 
proving nothing fo much ag the learned credulity or perfonal 
vanity of the narrator.” 


- 
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Art. XIT. A Sermon preached before the Lerds Spiritual 
and Temporal, in the Abbey Church, Weftninfter, on 


Wednefday, March 20, \§l!. Being the Day appointed 
fora oe; Fif. By Ponce, Lord® Bifhop f Ee sfeta 
and Coventry. 410. 23 pp. 1s. 6d. Hatchard. 1911, 


HIS difcour’e is not only found and valuable, as might 

be expected, but contuins alfo fome new and interefting 

remarks, particularly applicable to the folemnity of the day. 
The following paflage is an inflance of this merit : 


*¢ In reflecting upon punifhment by national vifitation, we 
are to take many points int? our confideration; not only the 
apparent caufes, but the fituation and abilities of the traafgreffors ; 
the advantages poffeffed, and the talenrs committed. Thefe 
points are always to be reforted to, and are to have their weight 
in appreciating conduct ; and therefore, according to this rule, 
a celebrated writer of the Englith Hiftory [ Hume } in commenting 
upon the revolution at the latter end of the fourteenth century, | 
compares the conduct of it with that of our lait revolution ; 
and his obfzrvation is in thefe words: All the circumftances of 
this even’, compared to thofe which attended the late revolution 
in 1688, thow the difference between a great and c1vILizeD 
nation deliberately vindicating its eftablithed privileges, and.a 
turbulent and BARBAROUs ariftocracy, plunging headlong from 
the extremities of one faction into thofe of another.’ The 
caufe then of criminal excefs, according to this hiftorian, in the 
former tranfaction, was want of civilization ; and yet, had he 
lived to thefe days, he would have feen a great nation, at the 
very period when it valued itfelf upon the utmoft refinement of 
civilization, and profeffed to vindicate its eftablifhed privileges 
in a revolution, from the fuggeftions of civilization, manifelting 
at the fame time, thofe very extremes of continued violence, 
tumult, and diforder; thofe ‘ headlong plunges from the extre- 
mities of one faction into thofe of another,’ which he afcribes 
folely to the want of it. Civilization, then, is not a fafficient 
fecurity. Other reflraints are neceffary to avert criminal excefs 
in great national convulfions ; and had that able writer lived 
long enough to know and condemn the tranfactions of later times, 
we truft that he would have fearched for, and acknowledged, 
other, both primary and fecondary caufes, in the conduct of thofe 
of our anceftors, who eftablifhed King William on the throne ; 
and that he would have afcribed. our happy, bloodlefs, and 
peaceful revolution, to fomething more conclufively potent than 
our civilization: that he would have afcribed it to the due 
cultivation and reception of that Almighty affiftance, which is 
alone fufficient to effect fuch wondrous things, and at the fame 
time to ftill ‘ the madnefs of the people.’ Surely the true 
direGiion of this event in our hiftory, fo juft in its origin, fo 
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gentle in its character, fo admirable in its execution, and fo 
beneficial in its confeyuences, muft be attributed to the influence 
of our mild religion, in its purer an@ reformed ftate, under the 
divine protection of that influence ; and we do not affume too 
much in claiming it as a confpicuous effect of calin Proteftant 
principle, - } 

‘* However, we are by no means to prefume upon this inftance 
of divine mercy ; but rather to be induced by it, to inquire how 
far we have thown our due and grateful fenfe of it, by educing 
all the good which it was capable of yielding, All fuch provi- 
dential occurrences have happened for our inftruction, and the 
confideration of them fhould have its weight with us in the moft 
important of all points—in impreffing us with the great value of 
- the religious advantages, which have been vouchfafed to us ; 
and in increafing and ftrengthening our regard and veneration for 
the tenets and doétrines of that well-reformed church, which 
furnifhes them, . When we find them capable of pervading, and 
happily aiding the whole tenor of human conduét, public as well 
as private ; that whatever tends to.our public peace, fafety, and 
profperity, as well ay whatever adminifers to our individual 
comfort and enjoyment, mixes with, and is of their effence ; we 
muft confefs that they cannot be too generally inftilled, nor toa 
affiduoufly cultgvated among us."” P. 12. 


The Bifhop is equally .happy in exprefling fentiments 


which, from their nature, muil be lefs new. 


«© We ate now expofed,- by the increafed power and influence 
of our adverfary, to be affailed hy more numerous armies, than 
any which have heretofore threatened us; by almoft the whole 
force of Europe. 

‘This new ftate of things ought to make—it muft have 
made—a ftrong impreflion on your minds. But powerful armies 
are not always fuceefstul in proportion to the numbers of which 
they confit; and we all, therefore, concur in preparing every 
mode of human refiftance. Let us unite alfo in ttriving to procure 
higher and more effectual fuccour, When we profefs that no. 
means of fecurity are to be omitted, fhall we omit the moft 
eflential ? There is an armour, mighty to fave, and diftinély 
defcribed by the Apoftle, with which we muft clothe ourfelves 
before we prefume to expe@ the co-operation of Almighty power, 
* Let us then put on the whole of it—the breatt-plate otf righ. 
teoufnefs - -the fhield of faith-—the helmet of the hope of falvation, 
and the fword of the Spirit*.? This is ftyled the armour of 
God, and it is adapted to all. To all I fay, for all may affume 
fuch weapons of warfare. The feeble matron, the aged parenty 
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and the boy as yet unufeful for arms, may be thus arrayed in the 
defence of their country, and may effectually contribute to it, 


by contributing to the aggregate of our moral and religious 
pretenfions.’” P. 21, 


We have peculiar fatisfaion m giving thefe fpecimens 
from the difcourfe of a’ Prelate, who might almoft have 
pieaded exemption, on the fcore of long fervices. 


a ati, a a 
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ART. XIII. Travels in the South of Spain, in Letters 
turiiten A. D. 1809 and 1810, By William Jacob, Efqe 


M.P. F.R.S. 4to. 466 pp» 31. 3s.. J. Johnfon and 
Co. 1811. 


,) 


ie might naturally be expected that we fhould at this molt 

interefting period have many publications on the fubje@ 
of Spain. This has accordingly happened; bat, with the 
exception of Laborde’s elaborate work, of whieh we have 
fately given an account, we have had no detailed account of 
the country at large, but various defcriptions of detached 
parts and particular provinces, The volume before us con~ 
fifis of the fubftance of letters, written by the author, an 
enlightened and intelligent member of the Britifh Senate, 
during fix months refidence in Spain, to his family and 
friends: He acknowledges in his preface, that he is 
indebted to the previous |.bours of Ocampo, Mafdep, and 
Mariana, as well as to the very accurate abftraé of the flate 
of the Moors in Grenada, by Simon de Argote. The book 
will certainly appear on the perufal to be replete with agree- 
able information and much fagacious remark. 

Mr. Jacob proceeded from England to Cadiz, where 
having remained for fome time, he vifited Xeres, on hrs 
way to Seville. Returning from Seville to Cadiz, he made 
a voyage to Gibraltar, and from thence went to Marvella, 
Malaga, and Grenada. Thefe feveral places, their prefent 
condition, manners, commerce, manufactures, &c. are 
reprefented in a very pleafing manner, and much intcrelt- 
mg information is communicated. Perhaps the moft curious 
and moft valuable portion of the volume is that which is 
occupied by the hiffory of the Moors in Grenada, their 
progrefs in {cience, in the fine arts, manners, and govern 
ment. 

It is but juftice to the author to exhibit a fpecimen of his 
work, on the perufal of which we doubt nog but mof 2 
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our readers will entertain an earneft defire to fee the whole. 
Indeed, we lament that we have room for one {pecimen only. 


«¢ At this eventful period you will naturally expe& me to fay 
fomething of politics; but the truth is, that it is difficult, in 
fuch a fhifting fcene as Spain difplays, to point out any a 
which the occurrences of the next day may not contradict ; a 
when the wide field of politics becomes a topic for correfpondence, 
it is difficult to fix on any objeét which will appear equally 
interefting to the reader and the writer. 

‘¢ There is, in the national chara€ter of Spain, one trait, 
which equally pervades all claffes of fociety ; originating, I 
conceive, in the indolence which a warm climate, and the confe- 
quently luxurious habits, produce: this trait is the want of 
combination ; the abfence of arrangement. The Spaniards dre — 
brave, acute, patient, and faithful; but all their charatteriftics 
are infulated ; all their exertions are individual. They have no 
idea of combining, either publicly or privately, in a manner to 
call forth their refpective talents, and render every one ufeful to 
the common caufe. 

‘¢ The Germans may be faid to combine too much, and the 
Spaniards not at all. In my judgment the Englifh have attained 
the ss om medium ; but certainly the Spaniards are deficient in 
this refpe€t, and to this deficiency their reverfes may all be 
afcribed. If a commander fhould embark on an expedition, like 
that to Algiers a few years ago, it is not improbable that the 
powder would be conveyed in one fhip, and the balls in another ; 
fo that if one were loft or delayed, the other would prove ufelefs; 
nor weuld it be unlikely to happen in their army, that ball- 
cartridges might be delivered to the foldiers for a review, and 
blank-cartridges for a¢tual fervice ; for I have feen errors come 
mitted equally egregious. . 

‘© Nothing is mere certain than that the Spanifh nation, gege- 
rally, is roufed to madnefs againft France : few are to be tound 
who would not willingly plunge a dagger into the breaft of a 
Frenchman whenever the occafion might offer, but. there is no 
government, no ruling mind, to concentrate this univerfal feeling : 
whatever is done by Spaniards is individual effort, not combined 
exertion ; and when they have attempted military operations on _ 
a great fcale, they have been uniformly unfuccefsful ; they have 
only chofen the wrong means of warfare ; and even fhould their 
armies be difperfed, and their ftrong towns taken (events which 
1 anticipate) the invaders will be fo far from conqueft, that a 
warfare will commence of the mof deftructive fpecies for France, 
and the moft fecure for Spain: then will thofe conflicts begin in 
which individual exertion is every thing, and combination un. 
neceflary, From the defiles and mountains, where they will 
remain fheltered and concealed till opportunities offer, the 
Spaniards will harafs and — the k'rench in detail ; the 
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will prevent all infercourfe between the different towns; they 
‘will ftop cultivation in the plains ; and pérhaps, after years of 
confufion and bloodfhed, drive the Freitch, as they formerly did 
the Moors, from their foil. 

*¢ Every local circuinttance is in favour of the Spaniards, in 
this kind of warfare. The roads are paffable only for mules, 
but no wheel-carriages can travel to the interior, The valleys 
between thefe mountains yield almoft fpontaneoufly all that a 
Spaniard requires; the climate is fo fine that the peafantry 
fcarcely ftand in need of habitations; and the flocks of thee 
will fupply them with fkins for clothing without the aid of manu. 
factures. 

‘© There are few villages, or even folitary houfes, in Spain; 
almoft all the people live in towns, which are at a great diftance 
from each other, and the fields confequently remain uncultivated, 
except in the vicinity of thefe towns ; to this may be added, 
that the Spaniards are of all men the moft frugal and moderate in 
their fubfiftence ; a bunch of grapes, or a melon, with garlic, 
fuffives them, and they want no other drink but water. 

‘¢ Their animofity to the French is inflamed to madnefs; and 
their rage, fury, and revengetul paflions will burn with increafed 
ardour as the enemy continue their depredations. I have faid 
enough to fhew_ you my opinion on the future ftate of Spain: at 
prefent the defeat-of Areifaga has caft a gloom over the profpedts 
ef the privileged orders of fociety: thefe may be fwept away ; 


but the Spanifh people, the peafantry, and the cultivators will 
yemain, and will ultimately triumph.’’ P. 2c. 


An Appendix is added, containing Copies of Letters 
from Lord Wellington, then Sir A. Wellefley, to Marquis 
Wellefley, a Paper on the Population and Extent of Spain, 
and the Itinerary of Antoninus in the South of Spain. The 
‘book is very handfomely printed, and contains moreover 
thirteen plates, which muft be confidered as very elegant 
embellifhments to the work, of which we cannot hel 
thinking that an o¢tavo edition will be highly acceptable. 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 
POETRY. 
Art. 142 The Sea Share, with other Poems, by Fortefene 
Hitchins. 8vo. pp. 173. 78. Seely. 4810. 


From his refidence in Cornwall, (of which we prefume he is a 
mative) Mr. Hitchins has had fuch opportunities of obferving 


phenomena 
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phenomena on ‘ the fea-thor ,’’ as his brother poets do not, 
for the moft part, enjoy. His principal poem, entitled ** The 
Sea Shore,’’ poffeffes a confiderable degree of merit; -as muft 
every poem, indeed, which is the product of independent thought 
and actual obfervation, The following paflage is piCturefque : 


*€ So fmooth the fea, 

It feems a mirror of ethereal blue, 

Dappled with varied plumage. O’er its plain 
Switt wheels the timid fanderling, gregarious, 
Nimble, alert, and mingling on the fhore 

With dotterel and plover. Swifter ftill 

The little petterel wings her devious flight, 
Prefage of coming ftorms,’’—* Pois’d aloft 
Flies the voracious cormorant, keen ey’d . 
And watchful.’—** From his towering height 
Down darts he headlong on his flippery prey, 
Fleet as the miffile arrow. Soon emerg’d, 
Sparkling with pearls. aquatic, he devours. 

His finny captive, and renews the chace, 

Till nervelefs by fatiety, and gorg’d 

He lies, in liftlefs torpor on the fhore 

Fall eafy of accefs. His kin, the thag, 

Low in the water but with head ereét, 

Swims ftately ; diving oft, or with fwift flight 
Yet awkward, and {carce lifted from the wave, 
Secking fome diftant rock, where long fhe ftands 
Flapping her outftretch’d wings, intent to dry 
Her rufty plumage, faturate with brine. 

Nor lefs the gull amufes, whom I view 

Urging her circling flight ; then hovering low, 
Dependent on the bounty of the tide. “a 
Oft have I feen, when not a vagrant cloud 
Veil’d the blue arch of Heaven, a flock immenfe, 
Whirling, in range vagaries midft the fkies. 
‘Lill to the aching eye, fo high their flight, 
They feem’d a hohied fwarm.”’  P. 6. 





If accurately drawn from nature, {which we doubt not but 
it is) this is of intrinfic value ; and as conveying information, 
muft be fo efteemed, even by thofe who have little regard for 
poetic imagery. 

We have often felt the juftnefs of the remark, that ** Grongar. 
hill’’ owes its principal charm to the happy intermixture of moral 
fentiment with local defcription. 

In “* The Sea-Shore,’’ we are gratified by moral reflections, 
which fhow the Yource whence they arife,—a thinking mind and 
a feeling heart. Nor is Mr. Hitchins afhamed, as fome poctg 
have been, to write as a chriftian. 


Ll 3 “* Friends 
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& Friends may drop of—yet nature in its courfe, 
Proceeds unfhaken ; tho’ to woe-worn hearts 

Her {miles bring more of bigternefs than joy. 
E’en kings and Kingdoms, powerful in the efteem 
Of groveling mortals, meet their common doom 
Without one tribute from the face of Heaven,’ ' 
For him alone, the Almighty King of kings— 
Earth trembled to its centre.—On the crofs 
Scorn’d by rebellious man, the Lord of life 


For man was ftretch’d! myfterious facrifice!’? P. 11, 


The ‘* Edwin and Ellen,’’ is an interefting tale. From this 
affefting narative, we return with a new relifh to defcription, in 
which the poet freely expatiates; till the fpire of Hilaria 
ftriking on his fancy, points out the vicar’s (his father’s) well- 
known roof; and his father (as a note from Polwhele’s Hiftory 
of Cornwall informs us) was the Rev. Malachi Hitchins. To 
him are addreffed fome lines of great piety and feeling. 

Of ‘* the Mifcellaneous Pieces,’ which make up the reft of 
the volume, we cannot refift the temptation to tranfcribe one. 


‘© BEAUTY’S SMILE.” 


‘© At Beauty’s thrine I humbly wait 
To pay my faithful homage there, 

Refolv’d to fhun the fcourge of fate. 
And blunt the venom’d barb of care. 


*¢ Ah! who can beauty’s fmile difdain, 
Or check the flame of fond defire ? 
What heart can fcorn the thrilling pain, 
Which woman’s magic charms infpire ? 
*¢ Whilft fome in dull indifference pine, 
Or fip the ftream which Bacchus pours ; 
The nectar of the lip be mine, 
The figh of her my foul adores,’? 


There is great facility in thefe little compofitions: and the 


epitaphs and epigrams have always a fmartnefs; or, ‘a point at: 
the end,’’ ¢. g. 


On Dr. Trapp’s tranflation of Virgil ; 
‘* Virgil, as ancient bards have told 
The drofs of Ennius turn’d to gold ; 
But Trapp has, by his magic pen, © 
Turn’d all that gold to drofs again.’’ 
From thefe few feleGions our readers, we ‘doubt not, will 


receive a favourable impreffion of Mr. Hitchins’s poetic talents; 
nor is this the higheft praife to which he is entitled, 


Agt, 
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Ant. 15. Poetical Paftimes, By Fames Fitzgerald, " 12mo, 
144 Pe 78 Carpenter, 1811. 


That Mr. James Fitzgerald writes verfes with eafe, we very 
readily believe; but he will furely fell them with difficulty, 
being generally fuch as any one who wanted verfes might make, as 
well, or better, for himfelf. The author confeffes that he-is young, 
he is evidently amorous, and thoughtlefs,—fometimes a little pro- 
fane ; all thefe faults time may mend, yet we cannot promife him 
that he will ever make a poet.’ We do not fee, in any of his at. 
tempts, fuch ftuff as prognofticates improvement to any great ex. 
tent. His verfes are mere nothings : fometimes tolerably fmooth, 
fometimes not ; but few of them worthy of pen and ink, much 
lefs of devil and prefs. As he has given good advice to. a bad 
poet, we recommend to him to follow it himfelf, 


ON A BAD POET. 


<¢ Says Martin to Ned, ’tis a terrible pity 

Thofe rafcally Critics fo mangle each ditty : 

Let me write what I will, it’s the very fame thing ; 

They all fall upon me the moment I fing! 

Now what shall I do, Ned, to make them give o’er ? 

L'll tell you, quoth he:—do not fing any more,’* 

, P. 1126 

We do not, however, call him a bad poet, but no poet, 


Art. 16, Babylon, and other Poems, By the Hon. Annabella 
Hawke, 1zmo. 6s, Miller. 1811. 


There is a pleafing elegance and a confiderable degree of tafte 
in this little volume of poetry, of which the following ‘is fub. 


joined asa {pecimen :— 


‘6 THE HUNTERS OF ST. GOTHARD,. 


‘‘Come, Albert, come, the funbeams bright 
Already gild St, Gothard’s height ; 

The favage wolf we chafe to day, 

©’er Alpine mountains far away, 

Soon, fon his forfeit head we’ll gain, 

And bear in joy to Uris plain ; bs 
Then Albert hafte, no more delay, : 
The funbeams on St, Gothard play. 


** Hark! from the woods and glens around, 
Their horns the early huntfmen found, 
Gaily the flippery paths they tread, 
. Though threat’ning cliffs o’ertop their head ; 
To wild St. Gothard’s fteeps they hie, 
Ere thg fun gains the noontide tky ; 
L14 Then 
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Then Albert hafte, no more delay, 
The huntfmen’s bugles calf away. 


«¢ When evening comes with joyfu] beam 
We'll hail the nivoncillumin’d ftream, 
We'll hail the ftars, whofe friendly light 
Conducts us midft the dews of night ; 
To where the hamlet’s cheariul glow 
Gleams on the pale and crufted {now ; 
Then Albert hafte, no more delay, 

The funbeams on St. Gothard play.’ 


NOVELS. 


Art. 17. Tales of other Realms: Colle&ed during a late Tour 
through Europe. By aTraveller, 12mo. 2vols. 8s. Long- 
man and Co, i809. 


Thefe volumes are dedi¢ated “* to her, whofe charms ate like 
the new-blown rofe ; whofe foul; like fainted purity, fits on her 
hallowed brow, and fmiles inteiligence :’’ that is, toyevery young 
man’s miltrefs. The tales are four in number ; .nprobable enough, 
and. not remarkably well toid. The author’s own account of 
them is that they are ** the offspring of accidental intercourfe, 
and horrs dedicated to recreative literature, have nothing in their 
chara@er or pretenfions that fhould aroufe envy or awaken cri. 
ticifm ; they are true pictures of the life and manners they profefs 
to defcribe, and of the countries, or of thofe parts of them in 
which the incidents related actually happened. They are told 
with fimplicity ; and lay no claim to. polifhed elegance.’’ P. vii. 
We are not ‘hclined to deny any part of this account, except that 
they afuall, happened any where. This we know not how to 
believe. Nor is the delineation of local manners very ftriking ; 
unlefs it be thought to confift in the mixture of foreign terms, 
which it certainly does not. They are meant, however, ‘ to 
try the public mind, en their acceptability /’’—and this point the 
public muft decide for itfelf. 


Art. 18. Le Curé de Wakefield. Tradu&ion nouvelle vefraite fur 
elle de Mr Bifert. Par J. A. Voullaire, 12mo0. 2 vols. 
Dulau, De Boffe, &c. 18:11. 


The objeéts undertaken in this new edition of Mr. Bifet’s 
tranflation of our celebrated novel, the. beft exifting pi€ture of 
Englith box-bommie, is to remove every inftance of imperfection 
in the language; to fubftitute French idioms for thofe which had 
been borrowed too literally from the Englifh ; to render the ftyle 
more flowing, and, in many places, more intelligible to the — 
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reader. If thefe points are gained, and we are inclined to think 
that they are, the public ought to be fatisfied with the book. 
Every reader who knows the original wi!l commend M. Voul- 
laire for giving a tranflation of Goldfinith’s fhort and charac. 
teriftic advertifement, which Mr: Bifet had unaccountably 
omitted. Nothing was ever more neat than the firft fentence; 
and it appears’to us to run nearly as well in the French as in the 
Englifh. ‘* Il y a cent défauts, dans cet ouvrage, qu'on pour- 
rait par cent raifons, faire valoir, comme autant de beautés. 
Mais, 4 quoi bon? Une livre peut amufer, quoique rempli d’ere 
reurs, ou étre fort ennuyeux, fans contenir une feule abfurdité,’* 


Art. 19. The Britifo Soldier and Sailor, their Families and Friends. 
Dedicated to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 2 vols. 12mo0. 12s, 
Stockdale, Pall-Mall. 1811. 


With the exception of the ludicrous interview reprefented at 
the conclufion of the fecond volume of this work as taking place 
between the honeft Sailors ‘and their Sovercvign, we have perufed 
it with intereft and fatisfationm The fentiments are truly Britih, 
and calculated to do good upon thofe meritorious claffes of indi. 
viduals, whofe patriotifm, valour, and honefty are fo eminent in 
the two claffes of the army and navy. 

The work is indeed infcribed to Sir Francis Burdett, but in an 
ingenious apologue, the merit of which that gentleman need not 
be afhamed to take into his moft careful and ferious deliberation. 
The author appears to have had in contemplation the extraordinary 
efcape of Sir Siducy Smith from a French prifon, and the fufpicious 
death of his friend Lieutenant Wright, concerning which laft, if 
the general furmife fhall hereafter appear to be founded on fact and 
truth, the deteftation of mankind muft ever be direéted to the 
head of the French government. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 20. A Regent not a King; or Neceffity the Bafis and Limit 
of Proceeding in the Appointment of a Regency. Second Edition, 
with Additions.’ 8vo. 40pp. 18.6d. Hatchard, 1811. 


We cannot more fatisfaétorily or more juftly give an account 
of this tract than by printing, in this place, the whole of the 
advertifement which the author has prefixed. 

“© The difcussions which have lately taken place in the two 
Houfes of Parliament, and which have {fo ftrongly excited the 
feelings of the country, have a manifeft tendency to lead the 


public to confound the effentially diftinét characters of Regent . 


and Kings Thofe difcuffions have exhibited a moft fevere con. 


teft refpecting the proceedings moft proper to be adopted in the 
ex appointment 
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repent: of a Regency ; a conteft which has been decided by 
mall majorities, in favour of the meafures ultimately refolved 
upon; while the mode of proceeding recommended by the for. 
midable party which was fo nearly fuccefsful ih its oppofition to 
— thofe meafures, and which ftill takes every opportunity of de. , 
crying them, was precifely calculated to lead the public to fup. 

fe, that the Regent was, for atime, to be invefted with the 
en te office. Such is the obvious tendency of the propofal, to 
proceed by addrefs to the Prince of Wales, requefting his Royal 
‘Highnefs to take upon himfelf the government of the country, 
during the indifpofition of his Royal Father.—Such too was the 
obvious tendency of the propofal to inveft the Regent with the 
whole. power of the Crown, without any refervation or limita- 
tion whatever.— The fame tendency is obfervable in the attempr, 
not only to give the Regent the controul over the Royal Houfe. 
hold, but actually to furround him with thofe officers of that 
eftablifhment, who are e/ential to the dignity and /plendour of the 
Crown; leaving to his Majefty only fuch, as might be wanted 
for his comfort or perfonal dignity, during his affli€tion. Thefe 
feveral propofals, together with the whole of the reafoning urged 
in their fupport, were evidently calculated to promulgate the dan- 
gerous fallacy, that the Regent was to be King, pro tempore. A 
fallacy which, in proportion as it prevails, muit have the effect 
of withdrawing from the true and lawful Sovereign the allegiance 
of his fubjects. 

‘© Tt furely is not the lefs neceflary to guard againft this fal- 
lacy, becaufe the ftate of things in which alone it can operate 
has aétually commenced. The completion of the great but pain- 
ful work which has engroffed, for fome time, the attention of both 
Houfes, ferves but to add a frefh importance to the diftinétion 
between a Regent anda King. The bulk of mankind are ever 
difpofed to be governed by their fenfes rather than by their fea- 
fon; and it is fcarcely poflible to conceive a fcene more calcu- 
lated to imprefs the fenfes, than that of a Prince, of captivating 
appearance and manners, entering upon the government of a great 
empire. The pomp and circumftance of fuch a fcene cannot fail 
to {trike an awe into beholders ; whilft in contemplating the deep 
and extenfive interefts which it.involves, and the important eyents 
to which it way lead, the mind willingly gives the reins to fancy, 
and indulges extravagant hopes and expectations. 

«¢ At this moment fuch a fcene is exhibiting before the Britith 
people; and it is, in itfelf, of fo impofing a nature, that fome 
caution and recolleétiun are neceflary to prevent our attention 
from being drawn off from another fcene, which, though lefs con- 
fpicuous, fhould be kept conftantly in our view, and an attention 
to which is neceffary to preferve us from mittaking the true cha- 
ra¢ter of that on which all eyes are fixed. We muft remeinber, 
and we cannot better confult the true interefts, or gratify the 
withes, of the illuftrious Perfonage who has been jult inftalied 

inte 
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into the office of regent, than by remembering,—that the Throne 
js ftill filled by a Sovereign, in whom all Regal authority is con. 
ftitutionally placed, though he is, for a time difabled by illnefs 
from the perfonal exercife of that authority. We muftremem-. 
ber that to this Sovereign alone our allegiance is due; while thofe 
ties of affection, by which we were betore fo ftrongly attached 
to him, and which we fo fond}y cherithed, ought, it poflible, to 
be drawn clofer by the affi@ion under which he now labours. 
The Heir Apparent is, indeed, about to adminifter the govern- 
ment; but highly as he is now elevated above his former dig- 
nity, and eminently as he is entitled to our gratitude for havin 
entered upon his office by confulting the feclings of his Royal 
Father, and by meritorioufly rejecting the advice of all who 
would have perfuaded him to difregard thofe feelings, we muft 
remember that he is {till an Heir Apparent; that he is a repre. 
fentative of his Royal Father; and that the Crown is ftill fixed 
on thofe brows which have fuftained the weighty burden for half a 
century.” 

To this clear, able, and truly patriotic ftatement, it is only ne- 
ceflury to add, that the queftions there propofed for confideration are 
argued in the tract itfelf, not only upon precedent but upon princi- 
pie, with the moft cogent reafoning and the foundeft legal and con. 
flitutional knowledge. The effential differences between the office 
of Regent and that of King are explained and defined; and the 
whole is calculated not only to produce acquiefcence in the paft, 
but to fet the queftion at reft for the future. Still, we heartily 
with for fome general law, to prevent all altercations hereafter 
in fimilar cafes, 


TRAVELS, 


Art, 21. Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon and the Red 
Sea, Abyffinia, and Egypt, in the Years 1802, 1803, 1804) 
1805, and 1806, by George Vifcount Valentia, 8v0. 3 vols, 
A fourth of Plates and Charts. 41.4s. Rivingtons, 1811. 


We have before given an account of thefe Travels, and ex- 
preffed our fenfe of their intereft and importance. Indeed, thofe 

rtions of the work, which relate to Ceylon, the Red Sea, 
Abyflinia and Egypt contain a variety of original matter and 
information, almoit unexampled in any modern publication of 
the kind. The price, however, of that fplendid production in 
its firft edition, placed it beyond the reach of ordinary readers, 
It was therefore very judicioafly determined to give it to the 
public in a form of more moderate expence, and at the fame time 
to prune it of certain excrefcences, which, though they did not 
saad Ge — , deface, 
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deface, or take from the merit of the original work, appeared to 
be of lefs material importance. Thefe principally related to the 
ceremonies of oriental vifits, which being once related, required 
no repetition. he prefent publication is executed with par- 
ticular neatnefs, and bids fair to be what it certainly deferves, a 
favourite with the public. That part of it which relates to 
Abyffinia, will probably receive further illuftration and addition, 
as Mr, Salt has lately returned from a fecond fuccefsful miffion 


“to that country. From him we learn that Pearce, the Englifhman 


whom he left with the Ras on his former vifit, is well and 
happy, and has prevailed upon a fellow-countryman, who was in 
the retinue of Mr, Salt, to fhare his fortunes. 


MILITARY. 


ART. 22. Copies froma Corre/pondence and Subftance of Coms 
munications with Mr. Hufkiffin, Mr. Perceval, &c. Sc. on the 
Subje@s of the Wafte and Abujes in the Military Eftablifhments 
and Expenditure; demonftrating to the Public, from reported Fa&s 
and official Admiffions, the Neceffity of an immediate and complete 
Change in the exifting System of applying the Revenue. By J. F. 
Veffar, Efge 8vo. 155. pp. Longman and Co. 1810. 


The’ wafte and abufes ftated by this writer are chiefly in the 
Ordnance and Commiffariat departments, though the Barrack 
Office is occafionally mentioned. It appears that fo long ago as 
the year 1804, he had addreffed the then pay-mafter general of the 
army ; ftating, that he had ‘¢ accurately afcertained facts which 
pointed at fome very material favings that might be made by 
government, and defiring if his fuggeftions were adopted, a per 
centage on the fum faved.’’ ‘The only fatt, however, then de- 
tailed related to the number of horfes employed in drawing the 
waggons employed by the Commiffariat. Thefe, the writer fug- 

efted, might be only two, inftead of three to each carriage. As 
fe ftates thefe carriages to have been built /ate/y, it is furely pro. 
bable that this error would have been (as we believe it was) dif. 
covered by a very fhort experience, independently of this fuggef- 
tion. ‘* No ghoft need come from the grave’’ to inform us how 
many horfes are neceflary to draw a carriage of a certain fize and 
defcription. We therefore think the demand of a per centage, 
or indeed any remuneration, on fuch a faving, quite ridiculous : 
but it fhowed what was the writer’s primary motion in his fug- 
flions ; which, though we do not blame it, certainly takes from 
Fis claim the boafted pretence of public fpirit, and reduces it to an 
eftimate of his real fervices. On that eftimate, we cannot think 
them deferving of a very high remuneration, nor find any reafon 
to cénfure the officers of government, either as neglecting his 
plans, or withholding a juft reward from the propofer of a 
t 
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It appears to us indeed that a late fecretary of the treafury, (with 
whom he chiefly correfponded) gave him, in fome refpeéts, more 
encouragement than we fhould, under all the circumftances, have 
deemed expedient. After perufing carefully the notes and reports 
in this publication, we are fatisfied that fuch of the cenfures and 
fuggeftions contained in them, as have any foundation in fact, mutt 
have occurred to every attentive obferver ; and would na doubt 
have been remedied in confequence of the enquiries inftituted by 
government. Others are founded on mere hearfay, and others ob- 
vioufly grounded on very loofe, and even falfe calculations, 
For feveral years this gentleman appears to have importuned ad. 
miniftration for reward or lucrative employment, and on the de. 
ceafe of Mr. Fordyce, preffed ftrongly to fucceed him as Surweyor 
of the Crown Lands, an office which he reprefented as havin 
become a finecure. The contrary, we have reafon to think, ox 
rather to know, was the real fact. The property of the crown 
has, we are well affured, at every opportunity afforded by the 
falling in of leafes, been improved to an almoft incredible amount ; 
and is now placed under the fuperintendance of a board, the chief 
of which is a nobleman-diftinguifhed for diligence and applica. 
tion. The abufes complained of in the military departments have 
alfo been diligently inveftigated, and we doubt not completely, 
by a * fet of gentlemen deemed the moft competent to fuch an 
enquiry; the refult of which muft produce reform and economyy 
wherever they are expedient and practicable. Yet from the title, 
age of this publication, it might be concluded that all reforms 
had been pertingcioufly oppofed and rejected. We cannot, there. 
fore, look upon this panrphiet, at the beft, inany other light than as 
an effufion of difcontent, from an ill-judging projector of reform; 
whofe communications fhowed fome zeal, but little ingenuity, or 
acquaintance with the fubje&ts of his enquiry. It requires indeed 
great allowance for the effects of difappointiment, ona fanguine 
and (as he admits) aneceffitous man, to excufe a publication which 
tends caufelefsly to excite or aggravate public difcontents ; and 
which reprefents government as inattentive to a fubject of high 
national importance, which has, in fact, employed their diligent 
enquirics and anxious attention. | 


a 


MEDICAL. 


Arr. 23. The Outlines of anew Syfem of the PraBice of Plyfic 
and Medical Surgery. By Richard Reece, M. D. Member of 


the Royal College of Surgeons, Royal 8vo. p. 310, “12%. 
Highley. 1811. : 


Medical writers, from Hippocrates downwards, have com. 
plained of the uncertainty of their art, of the laborioufnefs 





* See the feveral reports of the commiffioners of military cognery 
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of its ftudy, and of the difficulty of its application: but no. 
thing, it appears, can be more foolifh than fach lamentations ; 
for, if we mav credit the prefent illuftrious author, the whole 
theory of phyfic may be relolved into a fingle principle, and all 
the practice may be comprifed in a few fimple rules. Let us 
hear, then, no more wailings about the wita brevis, ars longa, 
experimentum periculofum, Jjudicium difficile ; fince every man who 
has got twelve fhillings in his pocket, and who can command a 
few hours of leifure, may be initiated into all the myfteries of 
the feience, and become, with very fmall intelle&ual exertion, 
a moft fkilful and accomplifhed phyfician. The living human 
body,’ as we learn from Dr. Richard Reece, is nothing more 
ot lefs than £ an avimal elaboratory, in which are conftantly going 
Ona variety of proceffes, dependent on chemical affinity’ ; the 
brain is ‘ an clerical apparatus. to the body, fupplying it with 
a peculiar electric matter, condu&ted over the body by the 
perves,” and £ the vitality of the body depends on a fpecies of 
ignition,’ which Dr, R. terms ‘ANIMAL 1GNITION,’ When the 
fupply of the ‘ peculiar ele&tric matter,’ and the confequent 
‘ignition,’ are either above or below the regular ftandard, 
Gifeafe takes place. Thus hyfteria proceeds from an ‘ increa/ed 
excitability of the cerebral fyftem,’ mortification is an ‘ excefive 
ocal ignition,’ and droply is a ‘ diminifbed ignition.’ All that the 
practitioner, therefore, has to do, is to moderate the violence of 
the fgnition, in the on€ cafe, and to ‘ increase the igurtion’ in the 
ether; and this he is enabled to perform, by ‘improving she 
elefrical powers of the brain,’ by * unloading the blood-veiiels,’ 
and by © producing a» artificial condufing Jurface.’ One ftriking 
merit of the * new fyftem of phyfie,’ is, however, that notwith- 
ftanding its great novelty and originality, the whole of Dr, 
Cullen’s nofological definitions may be applied to it, and are, 
in fa&t, given at the heads of the different fections: but it 
poffeffes a ftill greater recommendation, namely, that though the 
praGtice it inculcates be, as the author himfelf affures us, ‘ far 
removed from common ideas and common apprebenfion,’ yet it does 
appear to deviate materially from received rules; and we are 
direfted by Dr. Reece to give bark in intermittents, to apply 
blifters in hepatitis, and to adminifter cathartics and tonics in 
dyfpepfia, juft as we fhould have been advifed to do by thote 
do@tors who never dreamt of the £ ele&trical powers of the brain,’ 
er of © animal and terreftrial ignition.’ 

We know not whether it forms a part of this incomparable 
fyftem, to arrange the letter-prefs in fuch a manner, that a few 
lines, or even a few words (¢ g. the following titles ‘ of the 
remedies employed by Hippocrates’) are made to occupy an entire 
royal o¢tavo page: but we do think, that, as the prefent per- 
formance is faid to have been ‘ long the object of his thoughts’ 
Dr. Reece might, with no {mall advantage to himfelf, if not - 
I t 
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the purchafers of his volume, have beftowed a little more care on 
the ftatement of facts contained in his ‘ LeGure’ as it is called,” 
on ‘ ancient medicine,’ and have learned to fpell the Latin words 
and proper names which he has occafion to introduce in different 
parts of the work, Though a perfon well verfed in medical 
hillory might be able to guefs who Andromichus, Symeon 
Lethius, Myrepfus, John Achiarius, Francaftorius, and Petrus 
de Apono were, we fhrewdly fufpe&t, that he would be not a little 
puzzled to determine the genealogy of one Bonpa*, to whom > 
the author refers for fome particular opinious concerning rickets, 
for molitas ofis, as he is pleafed to term it. 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 24. A Sermon preached before the Incorporated Society far 
the Propagation of the Go/pel in Foreign Parts; at their Anniver- 
fary Meeting in the Parifh of St. Mary-le~Bow, on Friday, 
Feb. 15, 1811. By the Right Reverend Fobn, Lord Bifbop of 
Hereford. 4to. London, 1811. 


Thefe annual difcourfes, not being announced as publifhed, have 
not ufually fallen under our infpettion: of the prefent, accidens 
enables us to fay a few words, which, as they will affuredly be 
favourable, we have no inclination to fupprefs. The Bifhop of 
Hereford, Dr. Luxmore, preaches on the increafe of knowledge, 
from a part of verfe 4. of Daniel, chap. xii. which prophecy he 
refers chiefly to the future period of the converfion of Ifrael. As 
tending to that great point, he takes a view of the general increa/e 
of knowledge, from the times of triumphant ignorance, to the 
prefent day ; not omitting to notice the ftate of the Greek churchy 
aud the opening of the paths of knowledge in the Eaft. His 
Lordthip then proceeds to notice ‘ the peculiar circumftances of 
our own country, which qualify it for the office of {preading evan. 
gelic truth.’’ He confiders the abolition of the flave trade as 
likely to open a view of Chriftianity to the natives of Africa; and. 
enforces the obje@& of attaching the negroes ftill in our pofleflion, 
by a confiftent tenor of good offices. : 

Here then we evter upon a topic, the notice of which forms a 
new and ftriking feature in this very interefting difcourfe, the in- 
ftru€tion of the children of negroes, in our colonies, For this 
purpofe, his Lordfhip ftrongly recommends the adoption of Dr. 
Bell’s method. ‘The great principle of the Madras eftablifhment 
(namely, that of employing f{cholars in the office of inftruction) 

* The name is uncommon, We recollect one Bobba Dara 
Adulfoolz, in the Antijacobin Newfpaper, but whether there is 
any relationfhip between. the perfonages we know not. 
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** might,”’ he fays, ‘* be every where sdopted,’’—and  femi. 

naries of young flaves, in the feveral diftriéts of our Weftern 

Iflands, would foon produce a ftriking improvement in the rifing 
ration.’’ 

We anxioufly hope that this benevolent and truly Chriftian 
idea may be duly confidered, and, as foon as the neceflary prepara. , 
tions can be made, carried into effeét. Generations yet unborn 
will then have occafion to blefs the forefight and care of Bifhop 
Luxmore, who will juftly be confidered as the general benefactor 
of the Africans exifting in our colonies. 


Art. 25. Minifferiel Faithfulnefs. A Sermon, preached on 
Sunday, Dec. 9, 18105 in the Parifo Church of Uttoxeter, in the 
County of Stafford, on Occafion of the Death of the Rew. Fonathan 
Stubbs, M.A. By the Rev. Edward Coeper, ReGor of Hamftali 
Ridavare, and of Y oxall in the County of Stafford, and late Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. Publijbed by defire. 8v0. pp. 25, 
ts, Cadell, i811. 


The fame caufe which produced Mr. Gifborne’s fermon, noticed 
in our laft Review, p. 309, produetd alfo this, namely, the un- 
expected death of the valuable minifter named in the title. But 
in. the circumftances of the prefent difcourfe there is fomething ftill 
more remarkable. It was preached at the very church in which 
Mr. Stubbs had been ufed to officiate, and on the fame text which’ 
he had taken, on the very laft Sunday of his preaching, The text 
is alfo remarkable, ‘* Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.”” Rev. xi. 10. The former claufe had been 
enforced by him, the latter is taken up by his friend; and we 
naturally efpoufe the hope that, as he appears to have been * faithful 
unto death,’’ he is gone to receive a ‘¢ crown of life.’’ 

Mr. Gifborne afferted, and Mr. Cooper agrees in the affertion, 
that Mr. Stubbs had nothing extravagant or unduly enthufiattic 
in his zeal ; otherwife it might be concluded, from a part of this 
difcourfe, that he was one of thofe whoare continually ranting on the 
topics of damnation and of grace, without any fhade or variation® ; - 
this, however we muft oiclaene is not intended, Such a preacher 
certainly was not St. Paul, nor Jefus Chrift himfelf, who varied: 
their topics extremely. Such indeed is not Mr. Cooper, according 
to the evidence of his printed fermons, and fuch therefore, we muft 
gonclude, was not Mr. Stubbs, though the paragraph in which his 
Saithfulne/s is defcribed appears to imply it. 

In other refpects, this fermon is truly inftructive, and ftrongly 
addreffed to the feelings of the congregation who were prefent. 
After defcribing the character of the minifter, and the manner of 
his removal, Mr. Cooper moft powerfully addrefles thofe who had 





* On p ipetually relaying the foundations, which is the prac. , 
tice ot many preachers, fee Hebrews v. 12, and vi, 1—3. : 
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feen ufed to hear that preacher with refpect, but without fuf, 

ficient conviGtion: fecondly, thofe (TL truft, he fays, that.at the~ 
mot, their numbers are few) who feel as if they were delivered 

by his death from a kind of reftraint. ‘Thirdly, thofe who pres 

fited by his miniftry, and fincerely yegret his lofs. To eac of 

thefe the addrefs is forcible and appropriate, in the higheft degree § 

and well calculated to make a déep and Jafting impreffion on the 

hearers ; and even on the reader, who has not the fame circum. 

ftances of perfonal knowledge to enliven and increafe his fesngs 
The manner alfo in which the preacher difclains feking for his 
friend the praife of men is truly impreffive. Of a fermon having 
thefe features, it is fuperfluous to fay, that it is, for the moft part, 
excellent. } 


Art. 26. A Sermon on the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, Bp. 
Edward Pearfon, B,D. Mofter of Sidney Snffex College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Eition, 12mo, 28 pp. 6d. Hatchard. 


18to. 


Dr. Pearfon begins by, remarking upon the fingylar difference 
ufuaily made between the two facraments, which our church 
declares to be alike ‘ generally neceflary to falvation.’’ He, 
fays, that ‘* No one thinks -of affuming sh name of chriftian,. 
who has not been initiated into that religion by hegeiti ; but, 
many who go on all their liyes without being partakers of the, 
holy communion, and without any ferious thoughts of being par-. 
takers of it, would think it extremely hard if the title of chrifian 
were denied them.’”’: P.6,. Yet, he adds, ‘* Both facraments 
were inftituted by the fame authority, and both are the appointed 
weans of receiving that grace, without which we can do nothing, 
The one enters us into a covenant, by which, on certain conditions, 
our falvation is fecured to us; the other enables us to perform 
thofe conditions; or, to fpeak moseé accurately, makes our per- 
formance of them lefs aad lefs defective.’ Ib. Thefe are 
accurate views of the fubject, and cannot be too frequently. 
prefented to obfervation, The author then proceeds to explain, | 
ift, The nature of the Lord’s fupper. 2. The advantages of 
receiving it. 3. The ufual. excufes, | 

‘The nature of .this facrament is here explained on the plain. 
principles of our Church Catechifm : and the proper conclufions 
are drawn with great clearnefs from thofe principles. The 
advantages are in a fimilar manner flluftrated, in both cafes with 
acknowledgement of ufe made of Dr. Bundy, ‘The excufes are 
in general anfwered in the ufual manner. That of want of time 
er peculiarity of circumftances, &c, is ftrikingly anfwered thus : 
** ‘The amount of all fuch excufes as thefe is, that God places 
men in fituations, in which it is impoflible for them to difcharge 
their duties.. But will any one venture to fay this in exprefs _ 
terms ?’? This is a home queftion, and truly joft. 


M m As 
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As it feems that this difcourfe was publithed long age, we 
will not affert that we have not noticed it before; but it is fo 
ufeful, that to {peak of it twice is much better than the chance 
of omitting it entirely. a a. 


Art. 27. The Necefiity of Attention in a Chriftian Minifter to his 
Duties, and the beneficial Confequences attending a faithful 
Difcharge of them; a Sermon petatbed at St. Mary's, Brecknock, 
on Weduefday, Auguft 8, 1810, at a Viftation held by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bihop of St. David's. Publifoed at bis Lordpip's 
Requeft, with the Patronage of the Society for promoting Chriftian 
Knowledge and Chriftian Union, <fablifoed in his Divcefe. By 

‘the Rev. W.I, Rees, A.M. Re&or of Cafeob, Radnorfire. 
remo. 22pp. 18. Hereford, printed; Walker, London, 
r8tt. 


_ From the importance of falvation to all, the value and dignity 

of the paftoral office, which minifters te that great end, is fitly 
deduced ; and the preacher proceeds to confider, firft, the 
neceflity of attention in the minifter, and, fecondly, the beneficial 
confequences arifing from the confcientioué difcharge of his duties, 
The picture of a faithful minifter-is then drawn, with no mean 
degree of tkill; and fo much at length, that a fmall fpace, 
comparatively, is left for difcufling the fecond divifion of the 
fubjet. Both parts are handled rather with propricty and 
fimplicity, than with any remarkable originality or force ; 
but the difcourfe is likely to be beneficial to thofe for whofe ufe 
it was recommended, and muft every where be read with the 
more attention from having been fanétioned by the approbation 
of the Bifhop of St. David’s, 


Akt. 28. La Liturgie ou Formulaire des Prieres Publiques Selon 
 LPUfage de VEglife Anglicane, y2mo. §s. Scatcherd, 1811, 


We do not ufually confider French beoks publifhed in England 
as at all within our province, but this before us is on various ac. 
coants entitled to notice and refpeét. The French verfion of the 
Englith Liturgy before in ufe by the French conforming churches 
eftablithed in this country, were miferably defective and unworth 
the admirable original. Mr. Abauzit, who defignates: himfelf, 
«* Pafteur de l’Eglife Frangoife de St. Martin Orgars, ct Cha- 

lain de l’Hofpital des Pauvres Frang¢ois proteftants,’’ has under. 
takep the laborious office df revifing the whole, collating as he 

roceeded the late improved verfion of the Scriptures, not long 
fince republifhed at Geneva, and again at Paris, and giving in 
the words of the text the various quotations which occur in the 
Prayers and Liturgy. The verfion above alluded. to. was printed 
at Geneva in 180, and may be confidered as complete and perfect. 
Et is the refult of the united labours of the paftors and profeffors ” 
the 
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the church of Geneva, and entitles that learned and pious body to. 
the higheft praife. Mr, Abauzit has done his part well, and no. 
thing can evince this more fatisfactorily than the fact thar Dr, 
Wanoftrocht, the editor of the former Verfion of the Liturgy, has. 
declined thé republication of that work, from the conviction of the 
ropriety and neceflity of the improvements and alterations intro. 
5 ea in this new edition. There can be no doubt of this work 
being generally acceptable, and it is printed in a remarkably neat. 


though fmall type. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Arr. 29. A Letter to Dr. Robert Darling Willis; to which aré 
added, Copies of three other Letters; publifhed in the Hope of. 
roufing a humane Nation to the Confideration of the Mijeries 
arifing from private Madboufest with a preliminary Addreft to 
the Right Hon. Lord Erfkine. By Anne Mary Crowe. 8y0,° 
52 pp. 2s. Ryan, Hatchard, and Richardfon, . 1811. 


The abufes, tyranny’ and cruelty, faid to have prevailed in 
ptivate madhoufes, ftill, according to this writer, extit, notwith. 
ftanding the Acts of Parliament, paffed of late years, for regulating 
and controuling thofe receptacles of mifery, She does not, how- 
ever, inform us what further regulations the would propof:. At 
prefent, befides the neceflity which the proprietors are under of 
taking out a licence, and (as we believe) of giving fecurity for 
the proper management of them, they are fubjeét to the vifitation 
and controul of the College of Phyficians, and (as feems to be ad- 
mitted by this writer) no perfon can be admitted to thefe houfe 4, 
without a certificate from fome regular prattitioner in.phyfic, of 
his or her infanity.. | 

The greater part of this Pamphlet, however, confilts of 4 “iate, 
ment of this lady's own cafe, partly by herfelf and part, in two 
letters from her hufband (fince deceafed) to the Apothecary who’ 
had attended her, and certified to her derangep ne of infanity 
It appears from this ftatement that the was #“fected only with a 
temporary delirium, occafioned bya fevery’ and that her hufband 
pe uaded by his friends of her infanity, removed her from their 
odgings firft to a private madhoufe i-, the New Road, and after. 
wards toa more general receptd<i¢ for infane perfons at Hoxton, 

- It appears very extraordinary that this gentleman,- of whom his 
widow fpeaks with much tendernefs and affection, thould have 
been deceived by friends, ina cafe where he had fo much beiter 
means of exereifing his own judgment and difcretion, He appeare 
indeed to hav€repented of his condu@, and to have been much 
difpleafed with the medical gentleman, by whom the proceeding 
had been fanGioned, and to whom his letters are addrefled. To 
us the tory, as here related, 2vpears very myfterious; and we are 
Mma2 convi 
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convinced that all the circumftances (previous to the confinement) 
are not before the public. We cannot otheryife conceive on what 
pretence four watchmen could have been called in the middle of the 
night, (we prefume by the perfon with whom they lodged) to dif. 
turb this gentleman and lady in their beds ; though it does not ap. 

ar that either of them were taken into cuftody. Something maft 
fate happened to occafion fuch a meafare. After all, it does nat 
appear to have been the intereft or wifh of any perfon to confine 
this lady on a faife imputation of infanity ; andy if this Sas been 
the cafe, we can only lament the weaknefs of her friends and huf. 
band. Her allegations of the tyranny and crucity practifed in 
private madlioufes are very loofe and genera!, But, undoubtedly, 
there cannot be too many precautions, to guard thefe eftablifhments 
againft every poifible abufe. 


Art. 30. Tex Minutes’ Advice to every Perfon going to choofe a 
Hufband, digcfted under the feveral Heads of Fortune, Fafbian, 
Dancing, Se. Se. 1zmo. “g6pp. 1s. Booker. 18114. 


"That noble animal, the Herfe, has been the fubje& of many 
Jearned treatifes. ‘There is no fpecies of compofition,—didac- 
tic ot amuling, lively or grave, in profe or in rhyme,—in 
which inftruétions or directions as to every poilible occurrence 
are not fupplied under one or other of the heads of equeftrian 
literature. We poffefs, however, very little information with 
regard to a much more noble animal, she Hufband. To fupply 
this defect in part, is the object of the prefent work ; in which the 
writer, fometimes with irony, and fometimes with ferious earneft. 
nefs, has endeavoured to dire&t the path of his fair reader in a 
art of her courfe through life, which is of the utmoft impor- 
Fk ce to her happinefs. ‘The advice is given with extreme, we 
wn t fay, affedted brevity. It is not, however, likely to be 
per 'erftood, or foon forgotten. We recommend, however, 
milum “cond edition, that fome of the topics fhould be a little 
upon 2 ied; a recommendation we have not often occafion to 
more ¢Xpan 7 
make. ctmea, | the author’s manner we fhall give the Preface, . 
As a fpecimer “ Sectus, or outline, of this little work. 
which conveys a ees. ‘ith real-fatisfa&tion that, ever fince the 
ac Having ubferved 7 s s 
eto of that excelia.t 29d popular work, entitled, ‘ Tex 
ublication going to purchafe a Horfe,’ no one 


; Per/on 
Minutes’ Advice to every fe os ! : 
is now liable to be any longer tFicy ed, deceived, and bambooz!ed 


‘ cpicinn s ce, as the author obferves 
by ‘grooms, dealers, and jockies ; fin Pow. Ainge Aen ee 
¢ peTABLISHED RULES are therein laid woOwn, r difeo g 
imperfections and blemithes of that noble anjn« l ; I have thought . 
it a duty to my fair countrywomen, to compact ame" narrow “, 
compals as I can, certain ‘eltablifhed rules for vering t 
qmperfections and blemithes of that ftill more noble animal,’ a 


Hussanp; fo that thofe who choofe to deal in them, mv 
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longer be tricked, deceived, and bamboozled, ina choice, ftill more 
important, if poflible, than even that of a Horse. ‘Vhe celebrated 
Veterinarian, to whom the publie is indebted for the original Tea 
Minutes’ Advice, has digelted his learning under the various de. 
nominations of frangles, morfoundering, glanders, vives, barhs, 
lampas, gizggs, /plents, ofelets, and other erudite titles, I have 
not, however, ventured to deal in terms fo difficult'and recondite ; 
bat I have arranged my counfels, under the well-known and fa. 
miliar names of Fortune, Fofbion, Dancing, Reformed Rake, and 
the like; paying attention in their turns to every circumftance im. 
portant to conjugal happinefs. Should I have the good fortane to 
preferve one tender and affectionate heart from being tortured by 
hopelefs regret, or to fave the bright eyes of any one of my tair’ ~ 
seaders from being dimmed and obfcured by floods of unavailing | 
tears,—great—great indeed, will be my reward. 

«© As the ‘celebrated Veterinarian,’ the author of the original 
Ten Minutes? Advice, has added, by, way of appendix, ‘ Obferva. 
tionsand Receipts for the Cure of the moft common Dijlempers incident 
te Dogs,’ fo Thad originally intended to offer my O4/ervations and 
Receipts for the cure of Puppies. But after a full confideration 
of the fubjeét, and a reference to thofe ladies who have ventured 
to take them in hand, 1 can only fay that 1 have reafon to believe 
that they are incurable. . 

‘6 Should my prefent work be favourably received, I fhall take 
an opportunity of adding ‘ Ten Minutes more Advice as to the 
Management of a Hufband.’ For in both ¢ the Horfe and the 
Rider,’ the choice may be judicioufly made, and yet the 
ANIMAL be afterwards entirely fyoil for want of proper attention.’? 

We cannot difmifs this article without obferving, that the 
reader may employ the allotted time with lefs pleafure and im. 
provement than in the perufal of the ‘* Ten Minutes Advice to 
every perfon going to choofe a Hufband.” 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A Friend, who lives at Standon, Herts, where Sir Ralph 
Sadler was buried, confirms our doubts as to the period of 
his admiffion to royal notice. He tells us from the — 

4 isieli, 
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itfelf, that Sadler was 26 years of age, (not 11) when 
Henry VIII took him from his patran Lord Cromwell, and. 
$0 when he was made. fecretary. [See March, p. 210.] 
‘The battle, in which he was made Knight Banneret, is there 
called Muffelburgh, not Pinkie ; and the ftaff of the fMandard 
there taken is flill ftanding within the rails. It is very loft}, 
and fecured fprrally with iron, above the reach of {word 
or battle-axe. Our Correfpondent remembers the fpurs 
there alfo. He is ftated to have died in 1587, in -his 
80th year, which will fettle the other dates. Our Friend 
fends the Latin infcription, which is wretched verfe, but 
doubtlefs correét as to facts. He has given different dates 
of Sadler’s preferments in different parts of his letter, but 
we have copied thofe which he profeffes to have taken from 
the tomb, viz. 26 and 30, whereas he had before faid 28 
and 32. He obferves alfo, very properly, that Great Hadbam 
is in Herts, not Effex. We fincerely thank him for his, 
communication. | ; 

We are obliged to our Con/flant Reader for his intelligence 
refpeting Dr. Nott of Brijtol, the ingenious tranflator ot 
Catallus, Petrarch, &c. though we had met with the fame 
intelligence in the Quarterly Review. His account, how- 
ever, confirms and extends that information. 





LIFERARY INTELLIGENCE: 


The eighth volume of Dr. Shaw's General Zoology will be 

ublifhed in the courfe of about a month. 

The late Dr. Mafkelyne, Aftronomer Royal, has left all. 
his manu(cripts to. Proféjfar Vince of Cambridge, with a 
ae that he would prepare and publifh whatfoever he may 
judge worthy of publication, . hh 

Two more Volumes of Rivingtons Annual Regifler are 
expected in the courfe of this month. 

An oftavo Volume of Original Letters of the Rev. James 
Hervey, Author of Meditations, &c. is in the prefs, and 
will appear in.a few weeks. — 

The fecond Volume of Dr. Hales’s Analyfis of Chrinology, 
an two Parts, will be ready for delivery in the courfe of the 
month of Jone. : 

It is the intention of Dr. Clarke, to prefent a copy of the 
Alterations and Additions in the fecond edition of his 
Travels, to the real Purchafers of the firft. | 
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ERRATUM. 


In page 246, Art. VLI. for Henry Home, B.C. L., &c, reed 
Henry Home Drammond, B,C. L., &ee 








